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CHAPTER I 

The Start for Serbia (or is it Servia?)—Both the 
Soldiers of the Army of Lcichtenstein—and the Non- 
Alcoholic Jesuits of Feldkirch—Armistice Day in 
Innsbruck—and the Policeman who Moved Him¬ 
self On—The Tyrolese Problem and Some Curious 
Picture Postcards, , 

Russia, of course, out of all the countries of Europe 
had been the one that I had really wanted to see* 
For with all the experts and technical advisers, 
philanthropists and famous writers, diplpmats, 
spies, and politicians who had visited the place and 
then written books about it, not since 1914, so 
far as I could make out, had any quite ordinary 
Man in the Street of no particular views one way 
or the other been so much as across its frontier. 
And I should very much have liked to see for my¬ 
self just what did lie the other side of that border, 
Only Russia, it appeared when I mentioned the 
little point at home, would not do, My family had 
been reading up the country, &nd it seemed that the 
very first thing that happened to any Englishman 
rash enougl**to put his foot across the frontier was 
. that he wastaortured to death by the cunning and 
unscrupulous rajpissaries of the Bolshevic propaganda 
people. And, anyway, it wasn’t a bit of use my.■ 
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laughing like that and saying that I didn’t think so 
very much of the cunning part, because it may not 
have been the Propaganda that attended to the 
torturing, but some other Department,, and in any' 
case I’d better think of somewhere else to go. 

And so we had come down to Serbia (they used to 7 
spell it with a V when I was at school) as a sort of 
second-best. Because next to Russia it sounded • 
mysterious and interesting. Balkan intrigues and so 
forth, and they had once killed their King there, and 
I remembered having seen a picture of the country, 
all wolves and six feet deep in snow and the people 
wearing jolly little fur caps, and then the War had 
started there at a place called Sarajevo (because we 
looked it up in an encyclopaedia), and anyway it*was * 
a long way off. So Serbia or Servia, or whatever they 
called their country, was to have it. Which naturally 
makes.us begin the book at Feldkirch in Austria. 

I use that as a kicking-off place because it is the 
first station past the Swiss frontier, Switzerland itself, 
of course, being so well known to every Englishman 
as to need no description. It is true that I had never ‘ 
been there myself before—some of the Alps, by the 
way, are rather fine—but I know that most people 
have, and anyway I wasn’t being paid to begin 
writing until I got into Austria, which happened at 
precisely 7.13 p.m. on a particularly dark November 
night when I stepped *ouU>f Feldkirch station and 
nearly fell down the three unlightcd steps that 
lead the traveller to Feldkirch proper. ** 

* When you get up next morning, however, it strikes , 
you as quite a jolly little town. A biflike Chester 
might have been, supposing that no visitors ever 
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went there and that the wiw 1 * 
for the benefit of tourists W “ n,t “ ° ut 

. streets and then the first sf JI eT? Vcry nara>w 
right out jurd supported oS" 4 ' h , oases butting 
lurch house-wife does her sh w • “ ** the ' 

of itTown With i h - erefore havm S an Auxiliary Bishop 
AL^Zer tr own PTO-Gathedral at Feldkirch. 
i \ n thing called the Schattenberg which 
• ™ f C a , casde , 0n ? e ‘°P of I very steep hill) and 
.. whea you have climbed up you find that with ad- 
numbly good sense they have fitted up the inside of- 
it as a place where you can get something to drink. 
When I got home to England again I looked it up in 
the guide-book, and it is a castle and it is called the 
Castle of Shadows, which of course makes it more 
. ^jesting still.. Only with all its quaint streets and 
its Castle and its Cathedral place, Feldkirch isn’t 
really like Chester, because all round three sides of 
it arc some simply enormous mountains with snow 
on their tops, Also, as I say, next to no visitors ever 
go there, which seems odd considering that the Tyrol, 
which is the next province, is packed with tourists. 

As it was I seemed the only Englishman there, and 
they made an enormous fuss of me in my inn, which 
I think was/the only genuine inn that I had ever 
. stopped in.\JFor it wasn’t a proper hotel with* 
the visitors’ past all nicely separated off from the 
interesting part, but there was. one large room with 
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a great Crucifix on the walls and a lot of animals’ 
heads that I suppose were chamois or something, 
and little tables in case anyone felt like eating a bit, 
and a bar in case anyone felt like anything else. Also' 
there was a mandoline kind of thing hanging up in 
case any patron felt like playing a bit. And I suppose 
that the bulk of the people would be the better-class 
Feldkirchers dropping in for their evening glass.- Lots 
of them could speak a bit of English, and in the two 
or three nights that I was there we got quite friendly. 

A bit of a poor business, it struck me, being a 
better-class Austrian just now, and there were lots 
of little tiny things that seemed to strike a distinct 
note of post-war melancholy. One man, I remem¬ 
ber, marched me quite a way in the little town 
.simply to look at a sign on a door, and when we got 
there he just pointed in silence. It was the Double- 
Headed Eagle of the old Austrian-Hungarian Em¬ 
pire, and I suppose that it had been left there by 
mistake. All the other Eagles in the town had been 
officially altered. The Austria of to-day, you see, is 
short of One Head. Then once in the inn they put 
on a gramophone, and though I do not know what 
the name of the record may have been, it was easy to 
tell what the tune must have stood for. It was the 
sort of music that would be heard at a great Review, 
and as you listened to it you could hear the jangling 
of cavalry horses 5 bite -and the beat of the kettle¬ 
drums, and you could almost see the bands and the 
white-tunicked columns and the old Emperor taking 
f the» miles-long Salute. Then suddenly it stopped. 
For one of the men growled out soip^thing and the 
others seemed to assent, and the barmaid-girl lifted 
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the record off and the motor whirred to its finish 
without apy music at all. 

‘I had got quite friendly with the hotel-hostess by 
. now, and w^s there no tune, I asked, which had 
replaced the old ones ? No National Anthem of the 
VRepublic or anything for them to put on for me to 
say that I had heard it ? But no, there was nothing 
• that mattered, she said. For what had Austria-of- 
after-the-War got left to sing about ? The best thing 
that she could do now was to turn into a holiday 
country for tourists, a sort of Switzerland on the 
cheap, and if I wanted to be amiable, then I had 
better write her hotel up well and send her plenty of 
foreigners to let her make a little money and feed her 
' family. I do not know in the least whether she may 
' have been typical of her country, but this Austrian, 
Frau hotel-keeper was in her way one of the finest 
ladies that I ever met. Still extraordinarily beautiful, 
she must have been something pretty wonderful as 
the girl that she would be when the War was on. 
And she spoke perfect English and told me quite a 
* lot of things. Flow this and that brother and cousin 
and all the rest of it were killed on this or that Front, 
and how the people used to make bread by mixing 
certain sorts of leaves with the dough (I had never 
known that our blockade worked like that), and the 
tales that they used to hear about the terrible things 
that the Allied soldiers dfd jto-the German women 
(and it is odd thajt they were the same tales that we 
used to hear febout the German soldiers). And then 
jhow with all'jhe suffering and horror there had bqen" 
their bit of gaiety, dancing and all that. And as a 
girl I should say that she must have been a rather 
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marvellous dancer. And now it was all finished and 
there would be no more music and no more dancing, 
and it was a good Frau’s duty to run an hotel afld 
make money for her babies. And, by, the way, if 
anyone looks carefully at the What to Seeln Austria 
handbook that the touring agencies give away he will*. : 
notice one tiny point which makes that programme 
a little different from the touring booklets of any other ■ 
country in Europe. For the figure stepping into an 
Austrian train is stepping into a second-class carriage. 

A Switzerland-on-the-Cheap, the lady said. If I 
understood her inflections, I rather fancy that a 
little bitterness was implied. 

One of my days in Feldkirch was a Sunday, and so 
as I am a Catholic there was Mass, of course, at the ' 
, Cathedral or whatever the big Church is. And I '■ 
think it must have been some special anniversary, 
because outside they had fitted up an open-air pulpit, 
and though I do not understand a single word of 
German I could guess from almost everybody being 
in deepest mourning that it was some kind of com¬ 
memoration for the War Dead. Then as you came ■ 
back from Mass you saw the War Living. It is a 
double rank of maimed men, the cripples of the 
Grand Armies of that fine old Imperial music. With 
the depreciation of currency their pensions run into 
terms of so many pence a month, and so on the Sun¬ 
day at certain hours they are allowed to beg. They 
mustn’t say anything, but unless you shut your eyes 
very tight indeed you cannot help seeing them as 
"you pass between the silent ranks. I/think that I 
rather understood why the men in the pub had made" 
the barmaid take that record off the gramophone. 
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1 ? ftjfr 3,1 thcrcsecmed »o trace that 1 could 

” * of tlle P Iaccs “ tte town fa 

■ . hit Hotel Post “late the Englisher Hof*) l,„t it.. 

A*m»i r i' ’ ti'hhtK-d, is over and done with. 
ui)uuy, wherever I went, and I think that I C x- 
every place that I could find, I mct w id. 
nothing butfriadliuett,; One sportsman indeed « 

out tint » UC< 'If' r!" “ l0t of trouble worked 

that« must both have been somewbere about 

? al i lb ™ lllc “ c ‘‘me, and wouldn't it have 
Ar^W 1 Jf' l,ad a ‘ : ‘«tilly been shootmfi; at cadx 
• • Wdl, as far as I was eonccrnecl it would have 

'Lw r U " n t’’ b ?“ one doesn ’t *« much 
.■Mini linng with a battalion water-cart, but I 

gathcieclthe general sentiment, and it was, of course 

ihere “Ino il 7 r 1 r r inft juSt t0 slln " r A“‘ 

dnu M no tll-icehng i was very happy to join’him. 

1 hen another man practically attached himself to me 
if “! l ‘"’“’“y Rt't'le timing most of my stay in Fcltl- 
ktieh, marching me wearisome distances to look at 
tinngs that he thought I ought to be interested in. 
hstraordmarilyiproud of hi, little town lie was, 
"“i: m were out in the cvciiitlg and a 

mini n r n^ 1 ' 1 ‘“i, he wa “ half<lff bi» head 
try ng to tell me all at once that it'was the bWcsi 

th Ik" ! K t" k - " f Watcra And I shmdd 

nk, too, that it was perfectly true, and even if it 

\ m *> “ ral 4 11 «> I®’* been. We have our hells, 
d course, in London, hut I don't know that and 
body ever takes any special notice of them. But 
lius thing, you couldn’t miss it. Down those narrow 
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lanes came wave after wave of sound, literally 
clanging itself into your ears with all the force of 
a physical blow. As you listened, the‘old stories" 
seemed to leap to life,. You simply couldn’t fail t(y 
feel the old days and the walled town and the foray, 
from the mountains outside. And then that beh 
thundering out its tocsin, and the lanes alive wiui 
sudden torch-flares, and the burghers of Feldkirch 
solemnly and stolidly reaching out for their s'words.' 
And I am very certain that the mediaeval ancestress 
of my Frau hotel-keeper would have been helping ' 
her man to his armour. 

Then after that my guide friend took me to 
more places. There was an hotel somewhere and 
a party somewhere else, and there is a monument, 
where Napoleon did something and a toy''castle 
in exact imitation of the Schattenberg that some¬ 
body has spent a lifetime in carving. It was ever 
so la'te that night, I know, when we got back tc 
the hotel at last. And even then he remembered 
something else undone. For there is a very famous 
Jesuits’ College at Feldkirch, it seems, with a Museum- 
that every visitor ought to look at. And next day 
we should certainly have to go there. But, I told * 
him, I was not certain that all this sight-seeing was 
good for me. Between sights there seemed a very 
fair amount of hotel about the business, everybody, 
in fact, that I was introduced to insisting upoiir 
taking me to some hotel or other at once." I was' 
not at all sure that my head would ^tand another 
day of it. But that, he said, was easily surmounted. 

To-morrow morning at seven,” he'solemnly told - 
me, we shall call upon those Jesuits totally with- 
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, ^ out alcohol.” As I fell asleep it did occur to me 
)' for a moment uneasily to wonder whether a mere 
' ’ layman had any right to distinctions so nice, prob- 
■ ably setting, Jesuit against Jesuit, But anyway it 
didn’t signify, because the man wasn’t there at ' 
' , seven next morning. Nor for the matter of that 
was I up if he had come, 

• When you are at Feldkirch, of course it would be 
lather a dreadful thing to miss running over into 
1 -the adjacent country of Lcichtcnstein, so I made a 
bit of a point of worrying out the time of the proper 
bus. There are not after all so many foreign lands 
to which one can take a bus. Probably most people 
. know a scra P about the place, and how, like San 
Marmo and Andorra and I suppose Monaco, it 
has somehow survived from the Middle Ages as ;u 
tiny independent country all of its own, and in its 
way, I imagine, a State as Sovereign as France or 
England. There were probably heaps of little States 
of the sort once, but now those lew that are left 
. count in their way rather in the light of diplomatic 
freaks, And I was rather keen on taking a look at 
. Lcichtcnstein. There is a Halt actually within the 
Principality, at Schwan-Vaduz on the railway 
between Buchs in Switzerland and Feldkirch in 
Austiia, but as next to no trams stop there it is better 
--to visit Lcichtcnstein by omnibus. And so I did. * 
Once, I believe, the country had an Army of its 
very own, with sixty-eight men in it, but when half 
a century or so ago it occurred to somebody that 
* tIie r tate ’ s Independence rested rather upon dmlo-* 
matic privilege than upon military might, the sixty- 
eight men were economy-axed and now there isn’t 
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an Army. But there is a perfectly genuine Frontier 
and two gendarmes standing by it. Because they 
both had me out of the bus to inspect my passport, 
and now it has a brand-new stamp on,it of which" 
I am rather proud. But I didn’t see anyone else’s 
getting stamped at all, and I took it that all the , 
other people in the bus would be old and valued 
clients of the Leichtenstein Gendarmerie. 

Vaduz is where you get to at last, and as it is 
the “ capital ” of the Principality I imagine that of 
all the capitals of the world it is the most beautiful. 
There are the towering mountains all round, and 
then on their foot-hill slopes they were even in 
November getting in the very last of the harvest. 
And in case anyone contradicts me, I would say 
.frankly that I am not an agriculturist and that I 
have no idea what harvest it was; only it smelled 
rather, like hay. Then there were flowers, any 
amount of them, and with all the lateness of the 
season and the snow being on the mountains, it 
was quite hot in the sun and the air was clearer 
and drier than I have ever known it anywhere else. 
High on a pinnacle of mountain above the village, 
for that is all that the “ capital ” is, just one biggish 
village, stands out the great Schloss, and that is the 
Castle, Palace, Fortress, Parliament House, and 
everything else combined of the Principality and, 
the Residence of itf Prince. The houses in the 
village high street are painted in, a sort of fresco¬ 
like pattern of'gaudy colourings, and there is a 
Fountain in the tiny square where the women come , 
to draw their water, and wherever you walk in 
Vaduz you will hear its tinkle. As to the principal 
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exports and imports of the Principality, however, I 
have no data of any sort. Except that I was warned 
m Feldkirch not to take any of the local wine, 
which I was told was of peculiar potency with the, 
property of making Leichtenstein seem a good deal 
bigger than it really is. 

From Feldkirch, of course, you really ought to 
be able to walk eastwards towards Innsbruck, 
Vienna, Hungary, Sarajevo, Constantinople, or 
wherever else it is that you may be bound for. 
For there is the earth and there is you, and what 
more is there to want ? Only in practice if you have 
to write a book about the business and to find some¬ 
thing interesting to say, things are a little different. 
And the truth was that from Feldkirch the part of 
Austria that I was in seemed much too easy to be 
of much use to me. For one thing, almost every 
other man spoke a bit of English. I tried .it for a 
day or so, and as far as adventdre went I might 
have been strolling through Yorkshire. My clothes, 
again, were all wrong, which is another way of 
saying that they were much too “ right.” Flannels 
had been what I had previously done France and 
Italy in, but as flannels for Central Europe in the 
winter-time had seemed a bit on the chilly side, I 
had gone and bought myself a pair of those clumsy 
khaki trousers that they sell as “ ex-army pattern ” 
in working-men’s stores hr London. Then with a 
pack and a pair of heavy boots and a very shabby 
sweater anti an ancient overcoat that my family 
said it was tired of seeing, I reckoned I was com¬ 
plete for most, emergencies. And I am bound to 
say that the general effect was such that home in 
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London nobody* had seemed especially keen on 
seeing me off. . 

But here in rural Austria it was all different, and 
jt seemed that by purest accident I was wearing the 
precise get-up fashionable for the neighbourhood. 
Smartness since the War had become bad form, 
and the provincial Austrian gentleman was wearing 
a kit which in essentials was just about to my own 
pattern. In France and Italy my pack and the 
mere fact of my walking had caused a minor sensa¬ 
tion wherever I went, and in every remote hamlet 
people had turned out to stare at me. Here I was' 
amongst a walking people, and in the mountain 
districts my nailed boots created not the slightest 
comment. Every man, woman, and child in'the 
Vorarlberg was carrying a rucksack and my own 
pads'became the merest commonplace. The only 
time, in fact, that I remember it ever being noticed 
at all was once when somebody picked it up and 
compared it unfavourably with his own German- 
pattern rucksack. His was the more practical, he 
said, and he was so friendly and so concerned about 
my comfort that I hadn’t the heart to make the 
obvious answer: that our British pacb had at least 
been practical enough for several tens of thousands 
of them to march through his country with. 

That, however, was the merest interlude, and the 
fact remained that as 1 looked precisely like every¬ 
body else and as my not being able to speak a single 
word of German didn’t seem to make* a scrap of 
difference, a mere tramping through Western Austria 
didn’t look in the least like being conducive to any 
story. A splendid walking tour it would make, 
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perhaps, but then I wasn’t out fot my health, but 
had to find something to write about. Cbulcl I 
f , leave the valley road, I asked, and try those moun- 
I • ’ tains? Ai\d no, I couldnH, they told me. But 
|' was there anything dangerous up them, I wanted* 
J t to know-wolves or anything? And there were no 
I wolves, Herds of wild boar occasionally—and they 

J • showed me the head of one of them that somebody 
t had shot, and it might have been a donkey’s head, 

■ it was so big—but that wasn’t the danger. It was 

simply that at this time of the year I shouldn’t be 
'able to get up there at all. And in disgust I took 
i the next train eastwards to Innsbruck. 

I realise, of course, that it was a silly sort of place 
for •anyone like myself in search of a story to go, 

• .crowded as it is popularly supposed to be with 
English retired Lieutenant-Colonels and with English 
parties out winter-sporting. But I couldn’t very 
. well help myself, For anyhow I had got to go 

* through the place, and, moreover, I was bound to 

} . call there for some letters at the Post Office. Any- 
| way, even the journey there was worth it, I have 

^ been through the Mont Genis Tunnel and through 

the Domodqssola, and I have since that time now 
| been through the Ganfranc and up that bit where 
the Spanish broad-gauge railway twirls and tunnels 
j < its way up the Pyrenees from Jaca. And I do not 
know that ever I have, scum such a bit of line as 
I that which runs through the Arlberg and up the 

I Valley of the Inn. Two electric engines they take 

J w for the train, you know, one to haul and one to 
push, and then it seems to take them all their time. 

| The line itself is a bit fine, and they have cut a 
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sort of viaduct arrangement that has somehow taken 
on the aspect of the mountains themsely.es. And 
then as you descend towards Innsbruck on the 
eastern side of the tunnel, the valley villages begin 
r to assume something of quite a new complexion. 
For every little Church has a funny steeple with a 
kind of onion-bulb on the top, and it is what I had 
always somehow associated with Russia and so 
with the Orient. And accordingly on the other 
side of the Arlberg I seemed already to be coming 
to the East. 

In Innsbruck itself I regret to say that I missed* 
all the stock sights, the House with the Golden 
Roof and all that. And, by the way, I was a bit 
disappointed even about those retired Lieutenant- 
Colonels of ours. Because one evening I went across 
to {.he station for an English paper, and it was the 
last paper of the little roll of them that I got. And 
wrapped up inside it the book-stall woman acci¬ 
dentally gave me the book-stall’s weekly bill for its 
English papers. Now according to all my ideas 
of ethics, those retired Colonel people exiled in 
Innsbruck ought to have been spending the evening 
of their days in reading the Morning Post or some 
other periodical equally consonant with their dignity 
and social position. Only according to the book¬ 
stall account, they were doing nothing of the sort. 
For the English paper that; easily Topped the Bill 
was a Pink Paper with a very widespread reputation 
both for its betting tips and for its Funny Stories. 

'’The one thing that I did see at Innsbruck was 
really by accident, because I hadn’t known that it 
would be going on then, and in any case I hadn’t 
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meant to stop for it. Only I hack to, because the 
Post Office was closed and so I had to wait for my 
letters. What it was closed for was the National 
•Holiday, and in a way you might say that it roughly 
correspoifded with our Armistice Day. Only not* 
exactly, because really it is the day after Armistice 
Day, and it is the Anniversary of the Foundation 
of the Austrian Republic. It would perhaps be 
well, the hotel waiter put it to me, if I remained 
indoors during the celebrations. As an English¬ 
man, of course, I should be welcomed anywhere 
*with open arms, but feeling ran just a little high 
and it might be ever such a trifle awkward if, in 
the general mess-up of the crowds and processions, 
anyone foolishly mistook me for an Italian. Well, 

I cannot imagine anyone ever taking me for an 
Italian. For one thing, I do not look in the least 
like one, and then I can speak next to no Italian. 
To be precise, I know exactly one phrase. Menu 
Italiano ,” it runs, and what it means is “No, I 
do not speak Italian.” But I see now that the 
waiter was perfectly right and that it would have been 
a trifle awkward if any misunderstanding had arisen. 

I did go out, of course, and the feature of the day 
was an enormous procession of Austrians marching 
to salute a statue in the middle of the city. The 
statue is draped in black, and it represents the 
’ part of what used to be the Old Austria that now 
belongs to the New Italy. A bit of the Tyrol I 
believe it ft, but I am not certain, and anyway I 
know next to nothing about politics or treaties. ^But 
even I could see that the Austrians didn’t like it, 
and that it wo'uld probably have been extraordin- 
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arily unfortunate to have been taken for an Italian 
just when the procession was passing. 

, Hours and hours ^ all took, and very interest™? 
it was. I do not know who the men were, soldiers - 
f or ex-soldiers or what, but they were to civilian 
clothes only with steel helmets on their heads. 
And they marched under officers and N.C 0 ’s in 
perfect formation. There were all sorts of banners 
and cycle corps and motor-cycle corps and all 
lands of other corps in that procession. And by 
the way, I was pleased to see that the very first 
man of the motor-cycle advance guard had patron? 
ised an English “ Royal Enfield ” machine. 

Then there was another terrific procession as 
well, only this one hadn’t got steel helmets, and I ■ 
do not quite know who they were. But I rather 
gathered that the two lots would be the Socialists 
and then Whoever it is in Austria that Opposes 
them. Perhaps a sort of British Legion, only when 
we left the Army we had to hand in our Battle 
Bowlers. But anyway they must have been in 
opposition, because there was a tremendous force 
of police out obviously to prevent the two little 
armies from clashing. I know, of course, that Inns¬ 
bruck is in Austria and not Germany, but-these 
police were wearing the precise uniforms even to 
thebespiked helmet that we English always associate 
with pictures of riots in„German streets, and I was ' 
most interested in them. 'But they didn’t seem 
m the very least at all as formidable anti generally 
madey-fistey as I had somehow expected them 
o, be- In fact, for all their spiked helmets and 
sabres and holstered revolvers, wef of the pave¬ 
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ment crowd didn’t take so very much notice of 
them. I was watching one gentleman in particular 
With a very fierce moustache and white gloves and 
•a commanding voice. Every now and then he 
would issue a command and we would go back - 
about three inches, and then the next minute we 
1 would surge forward again a foot or so. Until in 
the end he gave us up as a bad job, and more in 
sorrow than in anger Moved Himself On instead, 
presumably to find a bit of crowd better-behaved. 

Even the pictures that one saw in the news-shop 
tfmdows were interesting that day. One paper, 
for instance, had come out with a cartoon of which 


even without understanding a word of the letter- 
pressj could get the general sense quite well. It 
was obviously the Austrian Republic, portrayed, by 
the way, as a very correct-looking but rather lean 
and generally uninteresting female, sheltering behind 
a pillar of a sort of Acropolis while a nasty mob 
threw mud at her. Looking on with a cynical 
sneer was a Jesuit priest. You could tell that he 


= , wa ® ? J esuit because he looked unpleasant and 


hadn’t hada perfect shave that morning. Also a 


General Officer with an enormous stomach and a 


perfect waistcoat of decorations. Also a Lady who 
you could tell by the amount of stocking she was 
showing was rather a Naughty. Lady. So there 
was the cartoon, the pure ^nd virtuous Republic 
attacked, I suppose, by the World, the Flesh, and 
the Devil of, the old Imperial Regime. And then 
, tIiere were the picture post-cards, and they were, 
quite interesting too, ' 

There was a set of four of them, and three I have 
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got. The fourth I didn’t buy, but I am not sure 
why. * Maybe the shop was sold out, or perhaps 
they wouldn’t sell it to me as a foreigner.' Anywa*^ 
I couldn’t understand what they said, but I haven’t' 
r g Qt that f °urth card. Now they are not at all 
pretty cards, and they are not drawn at all in the 
ideas of what I call Art. But they struck me all 
the same as having their points. 

_ Gard number one showed a very aged and gnome- 
like man with a long white beard trailing halfway 
to the ground. On his shoulder he carries a Christ 
obviously snatched from a Crucifix, just as if the^* 
had torn the Figure off in a hurry and left the 
Cross behind. By his side staggers along an old 
woman, and she carries on her bent back an enor¬ 
mous family bed, just the mattress and all that with 
'the bedding wrapped up inside it. And then there 
are other secondary figures, all the very old or the 
very young, and you get an impression of thousands 
and tens of thousands of them. They are all going 
the same way, marching across the cruel mountains 
m the bitter snow, and as you stare at the thing 
you can almost hear the wailing of a whole people. 
Now I do not know any German and I could not 
read the writing, but somehow it entered my mind 
that this post-card had something to do with the 
Statue draped im black, and that it stood for the 
Exodus of Austrian. Tyrolese who simply would' 
not live under Italian Rufe. The next card shows 

two women, and one of them is going to have a 
'baby and is weeping hard, and they are both look¬ 
ing across the mountains, and even I could half * 
guess where they were looking.* Card number 
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three was of a middle-aged Austrian workman and 
fe growing-up son, and the man is showing the 
. lad something. And what he is pointing to is a Jn 
tooss those, mountains. And card number four 
the one that I didn’t get, is of a single fi™. 
enormously powerful Austrian peasant. Hi s hands 
are shackled together, but even so he is managing 
■ slowly and painfully to sharpen a colossal sword m 
he, too, stares out into the distance. It’s odd how 
they have put mountains into all these prettv 
Pictures, and it struck me that it would be odder 
tbo, if ever the chain of those shackles got worn 
through and that great Sword came into action 
For some day it might be sharp. Whether it is ali 
true or not, and whether any considerable numbers 
• did leave the South Tyrol rather’ than come under 
Italy, or whether the whole thing is merely political" 
propaganda, I do not, of course, know. But on 
the whole it struck me as a very interesting'set of 
post-cards indeed. 

. Somewhere I remember seeing the report of a 
speech of Mr. Lloyd George’s, and it read ever so 
nicely. All about general Peace and Prosperity and 
everybody in Europe being thoroughly happy and 
contented. But after I had seen those post-cards 
it struck me that somebody ought really to tell him 
about things. ^ Because it seemed to me a very dread¬ 
ful thing to think of a very,kindly and very simple old 
gentleman being, so horribly misled by the people 
whom no dcTkibt he trusted to tell him the truth. 

, But > as 1 say, I missed all the real sights of Inns-* 
bruck and never even saw the famous Golden House. 
But somewhere I read that it isn’t really Gold. 


T 
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CHAPTER II *• 


Olirrammergiiu Behind the Sc enes -My Hemhiji 

of the Vienna Train.High Mass oftheLettpolclitag 

and a Memory of a Walt/, Dream -The Biggest 
Wine Barrel in Austria Fine Palaces to Let and 
a Socialist “ Metropolis" not at all To Let, 

From Innsbruck to Oberammcrgau is only a 
matter of some sixty-five miles or so, though it is trim 
that by going round by Human and changing it 
may take its five hours and a half. But that is 
nothing at all when you arc going across Ivurope, ■ 
and anyway my passport was marked for Germany 
’and it would be something to see the famous Passion 
I’lay village even in the winter-time with nothing 
particular happening. With the 1930 performance 
coming off in only a few months I might even drop 
in for some of the rehearsals, 

But the first surprise that I got was at Mittenwald, ' 
which is the frontier station, just because my German 
passport was never even looked at and nobody took 
the faintest interest in myself or any luggage that I 
might have, I had thought that it would be a real 
frontier, like France or say Leiehtenstem, but as far 
as any difference went that any outsider could 
notice, Austria and Bavaria might have been all 
about the same country. And so* thgy practically 
♦were, somebody told me, barring a Customs Tariff 
on* certain classes of goods, but when I asked an * 
educated German if that sort of thing wasn’t for* 
all 
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bidden by Treaty, a Union between Germany and 
Austria, ho said that there was not the faintest fear 
' or hope of it. The Austrians and the Bavarians, lie 
said, were pinch about the same sort of people, and , 
so officialdom made the barrier as easy and incon¬ 
spicuous as possible. But when we came to the real 
Germany of the North that was all different, and the 
’Protestant Prussians would never favour any real 
union between Catholic Bavaria and Catholic 
Austria. If they liked to go easy at the frontier with 
peasants who probably crossed it a dozen times a 
week, that meant nothing particular at all. But, 
Treaties apart, the frontier would still remain, 
.Lutheran Prussia would insist upon it. 

TlufPasxion Play village without the Passion Play 
came to me as another bit of a surprise, For in 
every book and article that I had ever read it is a 
“ remote hamlet ” tucked away in the fastnesses of 
the Bavarian Mountains, with a “ simple peasantry ” 
whose pristine innoeency has somehow been miracu¬ 
lously preserved through the ages almost to the point 
of idiocy. And really it is nothing of the sort, For 
Oberammcrgau isn’t a “ hamlet ” at all, but a very 
fair-sized and quite prosperous townlet at the 
terminus of a quite busy branch-line of up-to-date 
electric railway. Nor did I notice, cither, that the 
’{villagers M were so especially f ‘ simple,” and I was 
introduced to a fair lot of them, They struck me 
as tire quite qrdtniirily kindly and decently prosper¬ 
ous people that one would expect to find in any small 
•English town of the same size! Mr, Leading* 
Chemist and Mr.JBank Manager and Mr, Veterinary 
Surgeon and all the rest of them. 
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And so gradually it became borne in upon me that 
the peculiar reputation which Oberammergau 
enjoys in the bulk of the world’s Press has largely 
f been manufactured 'by the Press iteejf. So the 
“ simple village inn ” of popular reading is really 
the quite decent-sized country hotel with, waiting 
outside, the long line of the motor-cars of the quite 
prosperous commercial travellers having their* lunch 
inside. And the “simple innkeeper’s daughter” 
develops under introduction into tui educated and 
very charming young lady speaking about three 
languages, and managing her father’s hotel-bureau 
with admirable competence, The wood-carving of 
thi! “ peasant industry ’’ of the pretty books resolves, 
itself into a series of small but perfectly managed 
workshop factories with branch offices in Munich, 
and their owners’ smart cars always ready to drive 
to lit# nearest great city where business can be done, 
I'or Oberatnmergau does not live on its Passion Play 
and on the tens of thousands of visitors who come to 
the place once every ten years. It is famous through-. 
out the world for certain sorts of pottery, ecclesi¬ 
astical wood-carving, and so forth, it has a School of 
Carving that makes a kind of University of the 
craft, and it packs off its goods, wonderful Crucifixes 
and the like, to the far ends of the globe, And then 
besides this it does pill the other things that other 
small towns do-forestry mid cattle-rearing and act¬ 
ing as a local market and all the.rest/>{' it, Ho far 
, indeed from battening on its oncc-ekry-ten-years’ 
visitors, Qbcrammcrgau finds them a bit of a, 
nuisance, 1 his point of view was literally expressed 
to me by a native of the place. 
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* Quite apart from its Play, it is quite a wonderful 
“village ” .in its way. For nearly every house in its 
j ' one main street is rather marvellously frescoed in 
colour. Some of the tilings date back a couple of 
, hundred years or so and some of them are modern, 

, but almost all the houses are frescoed. And every 

, Passion Play year the community insists upon all 
’ the houses being “ done up,” The colours, of course, 
have worn off with the mountain winters, and they 
have all to be redone precisely to the old pattern, 
Wpll, it isn’t a house-painter’s job. Those frescoes 
need artistry and so cost money. And as the man 
I who was talking to me put it, the business might cost 
him the equivalent of a hundred and fifty pounds or 
' so. He’d get it back all right, by letting every inch 
of his house to the Passion Play visitors and himself 
with his family practically living on his own doorstep, 
j Put he most certainly would not make the exorbitant 
¥ profits alleged by the popular Press. And the man 
| really seemed a trifle sore about the popular Press, 

, The Play, of course, and its history has been 
described so often that repetition really seems need¬ 
less, Except that part of the history as generally 
set down is all wrong. For the thing did not begin 
in 1633 or whenever it was. It began long before 
that, just as scores of other religious Plays in other 
Bavarian and Austrian villages all round also began 
long before that. Some *ehfllar once made a list 
j of local religious and “ Miracle ” Plays, and the list 
r ran into its irfany scores, What happened in 1633 
( ,was that Qbcrammcrgau vowed a continuance of its * 
| particular Play, which was quite a different thing. 

\ There was a blague ravaging the country, the 
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histories say, and Oberammergau up in the moun¬ 
tains had escaped it. Then came creeping home/a 
wretched villager who had been away working in 
the cities and the Wwlands. And he came badk 
dying just to get one last glimpse of wife and fanuly. 
And with him came the Plague, and it attacked 
Oberammergau at last. Whereupon they made a 
vow to God that if the horror might but be stayed, 
their ancient Play of His Passion should be played 
once every ten years for all eternity. For the other 
village Plays by then were mostly dying out. But 
Oberammergau^ continued and has been continuing 
ever since. And, by the way, the Plague was stayed. 

Now upon tire subsequent history of the thing, 
how the ancient text was altered in this year and 
restored in that, and how the ancient music was 
reset by this schoolmaster or that, and how this 
War or that set back the Year, a score of scholarly 
books and articles can tell. But the point is that 
Oberammergau has been playing its Play for about 
three hundred years simply for the sake of the Vow • 
and the Play and not in the very least for the sake of 
any visitors. It is only, of course, within the last 
three or four decades that there , have been visitors 
in any numbers, and in fact if not a single visitor 
was ever to come any more, the Play would still 
goon. 

Since, however, they do come, provision has got 
to be made for them, and so in the middle of the 
winter up on the Bavarian Mountains T came across 
a colossus of engineering that struck me, considering - 
the “remote hamlet” and “simple peasant” 
stories, as one of the queerest things that I had ever 
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seen. The Passion Play Theatre originally was an 
F'* ordinary barn, and I suppose that people would 
, come to it from surrounding villages. Next it 
j. turned into a bigger barn, and, then a decade or two 
i back it turne’d again into a simple enormous amphi- 

; theatre sort of place. But since the last Play this 

'amphitheatre had got condemned as unsafe by the 
| . local licensing authority, and so Oberammergau in 

preparation for 1930 and the huge crowds expected 
had set itself to the building of an entirely new 
Theatre. How many thousands of pounds the thing 

• pah into I have really forgotten, but it was something 
•v enormous. And so they had raised a Bank Loan 

and built a light railway to bring up the great steel 
■ girders and all that and were really spreading them- 
I . selves. And there were acres of underground 
dressing-rooms much better than anything in 
London, and an orchestra arrangement which if it 
came on to rain could by the pressure of a button 
z- be made to revolve itself in an instant under cover, 
and all sorts of things like that. I haven’t an 
i ' engineering mind and can’t describe it all properly, 
but it all did strike me as odd considering the 
“remote hamlet” tales that I had always been 
r reading. And I said so. “ But who,” asked my 
I friend, “ gave us this simple village-idiot character? 

• Assuredly not ourselves. For we wish to depict 
- Ourselves neither as imbeciles-nor as knaves and 
| hypocrites. It is you gentlemen who write the 

• books who are responsible.” 

On the “ hypocrite ” side of things I once thought" 
‘ I had the man, but I hadn’t. For in a shop window 
I caught sight of a book whose gaudy cover depicted 
c 
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a sprightly young lady dancing brightly on a table 
between some bottles, Its German title I couldn’t 
read, but it was pretty obvious. Wine and Women. 
And how, I inquired maliciously, did that fit in with 
the Passion Play? But, he said, Oberammergau 
was quite an ordinary little town, making to itself 
no profession of extra and universal sanctity. /What' 
we gentlemen who wrote the books might make it 
out was quite another matter, but why shouldn’t 
there be in Oberammergau people who read that 
sort of stuff, just as it would find some sort of sale in 
Unterammergau or anywhere else in the world-? 
But of one thing I might be quite certain, that the 
people who actually took part in the Play itself 
would one and all be beyond reproach. For the - 
town’s Committee and the town’s Priest would take 
good care of that. There was no question of stage- 
managing their characters for the Visitors, for they 
had their characters already. But for every soul 
in the whole place he couldn’t answer. Only that 
book would most assuredly be neatly tidied away 
before the summer. 

On the whole, however, I imagine that Oberam- • 
mergau must be really a pretty virtuous little town, 
because about every other person in it was taking 
some part in the Play. You could pick them out in 
the streets quite easily. Jewish crowds wore long 
hair, you see, and so -every man or lad taking part 
even in a crowd scene-and there are hundreds of 
crowd parts-has to let his hair* grq.w. Wigs are 
forbidden except in the rarest cases and by very 
extra special permission, and so in November we' 
had the Oberammergau streets full of long-haired 
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masculines. Quite odd it looked to*see the railway 
fjorter or the milkman’s boy all with hair half-way 
. down over their shoulders. But an actual rehearsal 
I never saw., • 

And wh*at happened, I wanted to know, to that 
huge Theatre between times? Couldn’t it be used 
■ ’for anything at all to help to compensate for its 
• enormous cost ? Well, perhaps it could and perhaps 
it couldn’t. But anyway it wasn’t used. Except 
for one thing, and that was hardly profitable in the 
way in which the world’s Press usually attributed 
profit to avaricious Oberammergau. If a local lad 
was entering the Church and taking Holy Orders, 
then when his people had saved up their laborious 
’ pennies and he had been through his studies and his 
courses and so forth, and so at last became a priest, 
then by the tradition of centuries he would say his 
very first Mass actually on the proscenium of that 
Theatre and his little bunch of friends, his family 
and so forth, would watch him proudly from a corner 
of that vast auditorium. It had always been so, 
down from the days of the old bam theatres. And it 
always would be so even if by 194,0 they had been 
forced to build a bigger theatre still. But as to 
making a “ profit,” no, he was afraid that there was 
nothing in it. 

. And the only other thing I remember about 
Oberammergau was its, extraordinarily gorgeous 
Church—'with nobody in it when I was there— 
and its War* Memorial just at the corner of the 
,Churchyard. Because while we at home only thijik * 
of one War for our Memorials, here in Oberam¬ 
mergau the Great-War-to-End-Wars seemed only 
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to count as out; tragedy amongst many, and so we ) 
had the local Fritz and Hans falling in 1870 and hi . 
1914 and in ever so many more dates; just as'if f 
Oberammergau and its Passion Play .went on for 
ever. ’ i 

Munich came next, and f am sorry to say that I I 
have no memories at all of the famous Bavarian 
capital, Except that just opposite the station they’ve 
got the biggest cafe that I ever saw with simply 
thousands of tables and a 'magnificent hand and that 
you can sit there over a single glass of beer (but it is 
a very big glass indeed) for about three hours Vn ‘r 
twopence or so. But 1 suppose in London it would 
be all wicked and immoral, Three hours, by the 
way, was just about the exact time that I snent in 
Munich between trains, and by ten o’clock that night 
1 was out again and on my way to Vienna, And in¬ 
cidentally at the Salzburg frontier they didn’t even 
worry to wake me up. So I take it tit at my face 
in repose must symbolise my general inuoeeney, \| * 
There was a bit of a fuss, though, earlyish in the 
morning, when a man came into my compartment 
and wanted my seat, and of course I wouldn’t let 
him have it. Neither of us could understand each 
other and nobody in the carriage could understand • * 
either of us, And in the end a train-man was fetched, 
one of those sort of cosmopolitan people who speak I 
scraps of half a dozen, languages. And so we V' 
worked tilings out. The other Herr, it appeared, i 
was a Roumanian and he was going through to | 
Bucharest, and mine was a through carriage that, j 
was going to be shunted round Vienna and his' ! 
wasn’t, and would my Herrship therefore object very j 
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much if wc changed places. So of course I was only 
fpo glad to.oblige once I knew what we were jabber- 

• mg about and we all bowed at each other with 
cosmopolitan affability. But? the little incident, 
trifling as it was, somehow made me realise for the 
first time what an awfully long way I was from home. 
And as wc slowed down in the dawn into the suburbs 

• of Vienna and I saw in the sidings some engines with 
monstrous funnels and huge spark-catchers of a type 
absolutely different from anything that I had ever 
seen even abroad in France or Italy or Switzerland, 
It struck me more and more that I was really in 
foreign parts at last. I have clone this going-abroad 
trick several times now in the last two years, and it 
’ is curious, but once each time I have had for just a 
few seconds a sensation of absolute,and appalling 
loneliness. And this was when I got it this outing. 

It passed in a moment, of course, and in fact I 
hadn’t been out on the Vienna platform for half a 
minute before I was laughing. They have a huge, 
map of the main trunk-lines of all Europe, with 
England tucked away in the far corner. So that 
you can see how from Vien—which is their silly 
way of saying Vienna—you can get to London 
by Dover or by Harwich. But the comical thing 
was that there isn’t room for much of England north 
of London, and so they have just drawn a big arrow 
pointing “ to Birmingham," just as if it was our next 
most important fity. I thought it very amusing, 
and I am fairly certain that anyone in Manchester 
. would have laughed very heartily, , 

Now Vienna, of course, according to all the books 
is one of the world’s gay cities, but at half-past six 
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on a winter’s morning I didn’t see much gaiety 
myself, You do not, of course, carry # too much* 
actual cash with you in your pocket on this sort of 
■ outing, and I had run’things a trifle fin?, ancl had in 
point of fact something like eighteen shillings or so 
left. There would be more, of course, waiting for 
me at the Haupt Post Office—at least, I sincerely 
hoped that there would—only what time would the 
infernal place open, and where was it anyway? 
It puts on the contract of the Magazine that sends 
me on these sort of little jaunts that I am not to take 
cabs except in very great emergencies indeed, ancl 
besides that, I didn’t at the moment see any to take. 
Early morning Vienna as seen from the street out¬ 
side its West Bahnhof struck me as a bit of a hole. 

There was a fellow, it is true, whose address I 
had. Someone in London had given it me and 
had told me that “ of course ” his friend would be 
delighted if I would call on him. But whether he 
would be delighted if I called before he was up I 
didn’t know. And besides, I didn’t know where his 
address might be. And for half an hour or so I went 
and stared at the station of an Underground Railway 
and wondered where the trains were all running to. 

In the end I tried a policeman and then kept on 
trying more policemen. Lots of them in Vienna 
wear chains round their stomachs with little engraved 
plates on the chains/rather like the things one used 
to see round old-fashioned decanters. Only instead 
of saying “ Rum ” or “ Brandy ” or anything useful 
like that, it would put “ Magyar ” or “ Slovak ” or 
whatever language the policeman was supposed to 
be able to interpret. And I inspected ever so many 
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policemen’s stomachs looking for*an “English.” 
In the end. I found an unlabelled man who professed 
. Himself ever so glad to be able to help me. That 
way, he said, and then take the Thirty-Eighth Street. 
And I muSt have walked for simply miles before the 
streets ran out long before the thirty-eighth turning 
'and I discovered that he had really meant to tell me 
• to take Tram No. 38. And then when at last I did 
hit my second-hand friend’s abode, the miserable 
man was out and please would I call again? And 
m almost total despair, I dropped into a near-by 
"8hurch just to sit down and wait for an hour or so. 

Now genuinely when I went in there it was 
_ simply for a place to be quiet for a bit, and I had no 
idea aj: all that the Church that I had chosen was 
Vienna’s Cathedral nor that this particular Friday 
morning was any different from other Friday morn¬ 
ings. I had never in my life heard of the “ Leopol- 
ditag,” and I didn’t know that the 15th of November 
was Vienna’s great day in commemoration of some 
, dead-and-gone Leopold. As it was, I dropped in 
complete with pack, my collar filthy from the night’s 
travel, big stick and all, into a Cathedral packed out 
with a congregation for High Mass. Extraordinarily 
splendid it was, too. St. Stephen’s Cathedral Isn’t 
baroque or any of those queer kinds of architecture, 
but is like our own Cathedrals at home, A bit like 
Westminster Abbey it struck Inc as being, if you 
could imagine die Abbey as still a Catholic Church. 
And with thV ligfits and the incense and the music 
, and then the crowds kneeling and standing all oyer * 
the place, it all looked pretty wonderful. Ancfas 
far as I could 'make out, though I couldn’t see 
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properly, it was°a Cardinal’s Mass, with actually two 
Cardinals officiating, a thing very seldom to be seen? 
Only I am ashamed to say that there was one other 
point that interested #me enormously and that in 
such surroundings most certainly ought hot to have 
interested me. 

Once at home, I think at the Camden Hippo¬ 
drome, I had seen a film that dealt with old 
Vienna. “ The Waltz Dream,” I believe it must 
have been called. And in it there was a sort of 
comic Imperial Chamberlain with an absolutely 
bald scalp and a very curiously-shaped head. Stf 
curious, in fact, that I remembered wondering at 
the time how in the world the actor had managed 
to get it up so impossibly comically, and whether it' 
had been done with wax or what. And here 
immediately in front of me at the Cardinal’s Mass 
in St.. Stephen’s Cathedral on the Leopolditag was 
the actual man. The resemblance struck me as so 
startling that I very nearly touched him in my 
excitement. Then as I stared round me, there were 
several more of those faces in the crowd. So I 
suppose that the people who made that film probably 
weren’t from Hollywood at all, but really knew what 
they were talking about and understood Viennese 
types. 

The Leopolditag business seemed to make this 
Friday something of a universal holiday in Vienna,' 
because later on when I had found my friend’s 

# fnend and Jie had fixed me up in an hotel and told 

* m$ how to get my money and all that, he said that 
whatever else I didn’t do, at least I mustn’t fail to " 
go out to a place called Klosterneuberg, because all 
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Vienna would be there that day and it was one of 
{Ije tilings that one ought to see. And so considering 
. that all the way from England I had been steadily 
missing All Those Things Which I Ought To Have 
Seen (and* instead Seeing Several Things Which I 
Ought Not To Have Seen), I decided to make an 
’exception to my usual rule and to go to Klostcr- 
■ neuberg. 

It is in a sort of extreme outer suburb, and you 
begin getting there by taking an Underground 
Railway; it isn’t really underground but is a 
"Sort of shallow subway tram concern that keeps 
changing its mind as to whether it is a train or a 
tram. And anyway it is a footling sort of affair, 

’ because it was built with only one eye on ordinary 
commercial transport and the other eye on military 
necessities. Just as if wc had insisted on taking our 
Tubes round by all the barracks and police-stations 
in London. Then when you get out of the Under¬ 
ground you take a tram for a long way, and after 
the tram there comes a motor-bus. And at the end 
of everything comes Klosterneuberg, And exactly 
as I had feared from its name, it is a Monastery, 

In its way I suppose that its history is rather 
wonderful, and I know that it dates from the eleven 
hundreds and has something to do with the very 
early history of the capital. And I could sec that 
the building itself was jnarveilous, The site, too, 
is a bit impressive, standing as it does on a high 
hill just at the bend of the Danube. And there is 
another hill just by it that made the very last outpost* 
of the Turkish domination in sixteen hundred and 
something. That was as far west as they got in 
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Europe, and tipi they were beaten back into those 
vague immensities where the huge river sweeps away 
far to the east And I believe that the old Kluster- 
neuberg Monks had something to do with the sweep¬ 
ing away, pouring boiling oil on the infidels or some¬ 
thing. So that after till the place does seem to have 
its points. 

It wasn’t history, though, that attracted All 
Vienna out that particular Friday afternoon. But 
Klosterueuberg by ancient tradition on Eeopol- 
chtag is a kind of recognised Hampstead Heath. In 
the old monastery cellar is an enormous cask, and 
the correct thing to do is to climb up one side by a 
adder and then slide down the other side. I leaven 
knows why, because you have to wait for your turn 
standing simply hours in a queue marshalled by the 
Austrian police, and then you come down bump as 
quickly as anything and it’s all over. Though of 
course it may be that there is a great moral in the 
business. And then all the lanes that lead up to the 
Monastery and round Klosterueuberg and back to 
7 s mhll * h V »a are lull ofliule restaurant- 
places where you can sit down and have a glass of 
wine. A bunch of evergreen stuck on the end of a 
pole is the sign. Bo perhaps in a way it is worth 
going out to Klosterueuberg after all. 

Ready I suppose that I must be a very odd sort 
of travel er, became-book; upon booh have been 
written about Vienna, the City of Palaces, and there 
was hardly one of the things mcntimccUn any of the 
-books that I saw in the few days that I was there. 
Barring the Cathedral, for instance, I only went into ‘ 
one Other Church, and dicn I didn’t think very 
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much of it. But it gets mentioned in all the books 
as being a very fine Church indeed in its p way. 

1 Only it.wasn’t my way. “Baroque,” the books 
say, is flic prevalent architecture of Vienna, and it is 
that style that is all twisty with funny curves out of * 
the true. There was a magnificent example of a 
baroque monument, I know, in this one Church that 
■ I did- go into, an Archduke or somebody and two 
Angels leering at one another. And the only 
.impression it gave me was that either all the figures 
were intoxicated or else that the sculptor must have 
TTccn. For even the lines of their leer were out of the 
true; they staggered, 

I do not even know that I was nearly as impressed 
as I ought to have been with the Palaces, and there 
arc miles upon miles of them. A bit like that 
Admiralty Arch of ours, just off Trafalgar Square, 
where you can see through it right up to the great 
white statue of Queen Victoria, if you know the 
view I mean; that was the general sort of impres¬ 
sion of the Viennese Palaces that I carried away. 
But instead of them being just merely a few yards 
long, it was mile upon mile of them, and all so far 
as the architceturally-ignorant outsider could say 
just about the same. Palaces, palaces, all the way, 

I spent quite a while one afternoon trying to read an 
inscription outside one of them, and as far as I could 
make out the Austrians of the*old days must have 
claimed to havq ruled about half the world, 
A.E.I.O.U.,*! believe they used to say, and it was 
supposed to mean “Austria Est Imperarc Qjbi* 
Universe” or “Austria Is to Rule the Whole 
Earth,” which, * as Euclid would have said, Is 
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Absurd. Whafr under the old regime they used all ,' 
those'Palaces for is hard to guess. Because their 7 

Vety Last Emperor of All slept in his latter days fa - 

* one tiny room all to himself. And a gpide iill still ' 
Icad tlu: foreigner through miles and miles of gor . 
geous-statued corridors to stare at the little camp H, 
bedstead on which he used to lay awake of nights. i 1 
TA-eii an Emperor’s memories might make, one would 
guess, but poor company. 

lo-day, of course, the thing is over and done with 
aiul hah the Palaces have turned into shops and f 
business premises. Just as though the FinamtT 
Committee of, say the West Ham Borough Council ' 
were in a position to be able to invite tenders for a 
long lease of Buckingham Palace and award it to the 
best sealed offer. And one ean imagine These 
Desirable Premises being taken over by Mr. Self- 
ridge. And those of the Palaces that wouldn’t turn 
into anything else they have turned into Museums 
and the like. L or modern and post-war Vienna it * ' 
seems, is par emllmce the Socialist capital of Europe. 

And m fact what interested rue most in the whole 
city was not the Palaces ami Museums, hut s „ rae 
Mocks offlats thatlhcy have put wpinoneafthc outer 
suburbs. Because I had seen Palace, and Museums • • 
beta but never bad 1 , w „ anything at all like 
those fuils» 


l am not a Socialist* myiclf, and m fiict I suppose 
that u I were better sure how to pronounce the word I 
. f lould , ca 1 » 3 »df» t>wrgm. And I Hvc in a much 
lI & rented and thoroughly inconvenient, 
typical middle-class flat in the extremely bmrgms ’ 
suburb of Crouch End, London, So I was not in the 
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very least interested in those Vienna flats from the 
point of view of their conveniences, which I did not 

• inspetfy or of their rents, which I do not know. 
Though I think that someone told me that they were 
let at absurdly low figures to selected families. 
Which meant that unless you were a workman of 
’Socialist views and were tested and approved by 

• the Socialist officials, you didn’t get a flat. For they 
were erected by Vienna’s post-war Socialist City 
Council. But what did strike me about them was 
their architecture. The moment I saw it, I won- 
tfered wh;p; it reminded me of. And an hour after¬ 
wards I remembered. And it was the Workers’ 
Buildings in the film of “ Metropolis.” They are 
’not beautiful at all; they are not even magnificent. 
But they somehow give an impression of vastness, of 
a huge and soulless strength. And there is also a 
touch of a prison fortress abou t them. And though I 
may be hopelessly wrong, and though I couldn’t 
talk to any German to ask about them, and though 
the Englishman who did casually show me them 
wasn’t particularly interested in them, I carried 
away with me one particularly strong impression. 
That they had built them like that on purpose. 
And that their purpose was to have all their tried 
and tested Socialists together. So that if ever the Old 
Regime and the Emperors and armies and people 
did come back, they would liud that before they 
could take Vienna again they would have a Fortress 
to crack. Ffirther, my impression was that it was a 

< Fortress that would take some cracking, 4 ' 




CHAPTER III 


On being Thoroughly Common in the Volk-Prater 
—and a Viennese “Sonny Boy"—Are Cabaret 
Girls Sufficiently Protected against Inclement 
Weather?—Some Observations on Other People’s 
Wives—The Vienna of Off the Tourist Map. 


In one of the books that I had read on Vienna if 
mentions a discreet and exclusive little restaurant 
where in the brave old times the Archduke of Some¬ 
thing used to dine—though of course incognito— 
with some wonderful Lady or other. And the book 
naturally assumes that every visitor to Vienna will 
wish to take a meal there. It describes the mar¬ 
vellous view from its terrace, and tells the reader 
how one can look down upon the lights of the Volk- 
Prater in the far distance. It is an extraordinarily 
good book, and perhaps the best and most intimate 
that has ever been written about Vienna. Only it 
is wrong on just one point. For I was a visitor to 
Vienna and I was far more anxious to take my dinner 
in the Volk-Prater and from there to do my staring 
up at the terrace of the discreet little restaurant. 

The Prater, of course, is that place that at home we 
always see on all the movies of Vienna Life, with its 
open-air restaurants and its side-shoVs and the 
Gfeat Wheel and all that. Really, there are two 
parts of the Prater. The Noble Park, with a large' 
stretch of gravel where in the old da'ys the aristocracy 
, .* 4 6 . 
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could walk up and down and look at one another. 
Ancjwhen they were tired of that gaiety, they could 

• look Instead at some cages with pheasants inside. 
But since 1514 the pheasants are mostly dead. , 
And then there is the People’s Park or Volk-Prater 

' a11 th e merry-go-rounds and side-shows and 

things. And Considering my khaki trouserings and 
■ that I .was abroad and thus so to speak “incognito ” 
myself, I selected temporarily to waive the question 
of Crouch End at home and my real rank and to 
patronise the People’s Park. And an extraordinarily 
‘ jolly time we had. 

I say “we,” because it really was. My Frau 
hotel-lady back in Feldkirch when she found that 
I was coming on to Vienna had given me a letter to 

• a younger sister of hers who was studying in the 
capital, and I was to present it, please, and the lady 
would show me round all the sights that a lacly 

properly ought to show me round. And I did find 

the girl, and what she was studying was Cookery. 

I only mention the little point because I happen to 
be personally interested in the subject. For once 
I had a daughter of my own at an English School 
of Cookery and without reviving painful family 
differences I might mention that this Austrian girl 
had paid just about one-third of the fee that I had 
pajd, and that for her fee she was putting in just 
’ about twice the number ojfhotfrs of instruction that 
the English girls put in. It struck me as a trifling 
difference thaNmight even interest other people 
And certainly, in the intervals of her classes ’ 
(which began at about eight in the morning and went 
on till about eight ht night), the young lady would be 
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delighted to honour her sister’s wishes and to take 
the foreigner round Vienna. Only for the sa^e of 
the proprieties it would be understood, of/ourse,. 
that another young lady must accompany us/' About 
fourteen she was, and without a word" of English, 
but for all that a very charming little chaperon. 
Behold the trio then, one middle-aged and rather 
stout Englander, one young lady of about seventeen- 
painfully anxious to do her duty to the very last 
Sight and please me, and of course our duenna, 
extraordinarily vague about what she was supposed 
to be there for but gigglingly pleased to be takemto 
anything that was going. 

We did the Volk-Prater very thoroughly indeed. 
You begin with the Big Wheel, and we paid an 
extra penny and had a First-Glass Car with real, 
wicker chairs instead of mere wooden seats. The 
duenna enjoyed that. Only the Wheel moves ever 
so slowly and really isn’t as good as the one that 
we used to have at Earl’s Court. Then we had 
a meal, and then we did some of the side-shows. 
Then I had an interval and some beer—the ladies 
wouldn’t—and then we did some more side-shows. 
And personally I imagine it was jollier there in the 
Prater than it would have been up in the exclusive 
little restaurant. 

Next day we met at the midday interval from the 
School, but this time the business was a bit oTa ~ 
failure. For my guide, I fancy under the impression 
that she was neglecting her duties atfd really ought 
to show me something severe and ecclesiastical, 
marched us off to that infernal Cathedral, and before 
1 knew where I was we had paid flut our coppers and 
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f^was wearily following two pairs pf Tcutonically 
pr^gtical and painstaking ankles up the hundreds 

* of S%s of the great tower. Three hundred and 
forty-seven of them, I think,my young lady said 
there were-when we reached the top at last. And I # 
suppose the view is worth it. Anyway, you can see 

a lot of roofs. And then when I had got my breath 

• back, .we marched back down them all. And when 
night came and I met them again, I said that this 
time we must really go to something that they would 
like to see, and how about a cinema? And out of 
-ail'the things in all Gay Vienna they immediately 
and unanimously selected that Talking Picture 
Film where they sing “ Sonny Boy” all the time, 

' only with German sub-titles to explain what it was all 
- about. And both ladies wept unrestrainedly through¬ 
out the entire performance and afterwards assured 
me that not for months had they so thoroughly 
enjoyed themselves. Then my little hostess, to 
whom at the outset of the business I had presented 
a pound or so for preliminary expenses, offered me 
nay change and a detailed account worked out to 
the uttermost groschen, and we made our punctilious 
trio of stiff little bows and so parted. In a way it 
was a very charming little acquaintanceship, and I 
am sorry that in all human probability I shall never 
see the girls again. 

My own impression of Gay 'Vienna was one of 
anything but gaiety, and yet I was stopping in 
District One,vthc Very heart of the capital and its 
„ s °rt of City and West End combined, where one • 
would have thought that there would have been 
anything that there was to see at all. And it struck 

D 
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me that as far as “gaiety” went, there wasift 
much. My own very modest hotel, for instance, 
had no restaurant and so I used to take my patronage 
to a little place outside. Then once whenJ was a. 
bit late for lunch and dropped in at three o’clock or 
so, there was nothing of any sort doing. Not a bite 
of any sort of a meal to be had. They fetched 
somebody who could speak English to' explain to ■ 
me that the place would be open again at seven or 
so. But not now. For the Socialist Municipality 
fixed the hours of work and they must not be 
exceeded. So until seven there wouldn’t be any 
cook and there wouldn’t be any waiters. But if I 
wished, of course, I could go to one of the great 
places where they would pay extra taxes and work a‘ 
double staff. 

There were the great places, of course, and there 
was a whole bit of a district (but not a very big one) 
that was given up to its Moulin Rouge—they really 
called it that—and its cabarets run for the foreigner. 
But I didn’t see that even so, what with the extra taxes 
that the places would have to pay and the extra 
prices that they would have to charge to make up, 
that even this district was so very gay. And for real 
“native” Vienna, no, I shouldn’t have said that 
it was gay at all. After the War, of course, the rate 
of exchange knocked the bottom out of the whole 
financial system and*hundreds of nominal pounds 
went for the price of a bed and so forth. They were 
saying then that Conquering England*was going to 
send over her Unemployed to take advantage of the 
exchange and live like princes on their doles! That" 
is all over now, of course, but still I couldn’t make 
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'• ^ at middle-class Austria was particularly 
r envying herself. Even at the Volk-Prater half the 
! ' h ad been empty with prices of halfpence. 
But I should see the place on#a Sunday, they said! 

‘ V 0 ’ o 0t , Suuda y> and not next Sunday. But 

, the_ Sunday after that. Became it would be 4c 
. beginning of the month and the people would have 
I ’ ™ one t t0 s P“i tten. Vienna gets paid monthly. 
| Th ? n “a* Fcldkircl > I l»d asked somebody who 

m/ s P oke hHghsh about summer holidays. And if the 

K family was very lucky, they said, it would be Bregenz 

t o* the Boclen See. That’s what we call Lake 

f Go f lam;c ’ Bat why not the real Sea? I asked, 

| and an amused shrug at my ignorance was the 

answer^ The impossible fare, of course. And yet 

• the Austrian State Railways ran about the cheapest 
tariff m all Europe. 

One understands, of course, that a middle-aged 
. man w . ldl ncxt to no previous knowledge of travel 
and with absolutely no word of the foreigner’s 
language going through a strange country, and then 
going through it at that distinctly on the cheap and 
with no great hotels and no interpreters, will be an 
ass if he expects always to be accurate in his deduc¬ 
tions, and half the things that I saw or thought I 
saw may well be contradicted by any Englishman 
. JP a rcal msid e knowledge of Austria. But one 
minor and rather curious jesuft of Socialist Govern- 
mem m Vienna that I thought I saw was the number 
of Ladies of the Oldest Profession. Because I hadn’t 
noticed any at * 

And, yes, that was so, somSMMa nvao«ecausc 
m the other 

Haws o/Donaur X -S** * 
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Houses and so there would be nothing on th - 
pavements. But in Vienna the Couneir.s itlea^o}' 
decorum forbade any sueh licensing system of'vire, 
and so one found the ladies on the streets, Exactly 
my man said grinningly, as one does iif your own 
London, I do not know that I was sent out in site 
least to notice things like: that, and anyway it may 
have been all wrong. But it: did appeal to me as 
curious. 

What I frankly admit that I did do was to go one 
night to one of tin; Cabarets, and 1 am bound to 
say that it struck me as funny. The notice outside 
was in several languages, and the part that I could 
read mentioned that Admission Was Free, that 
Refreshments Might be Obtained Inside,(they 
however, were not free), anti that Everybody'Ought 
to Make a Point of Seeing the Great Revue of 
International Ladies. .Ho as a good journalist, 
thinking always of the interests of my readers, f 
went. And I shouldn’t have ( ailed it a Revue at alb 
A Complete Inspection would, I think, have been a 
truer translation. Also l am bound to say that in 
my opinion even the most tasteful and costly of 
loin-cloths coupled merely with a smile and with a 
lick-and-a-promise of some kind of giU-eoloum! 
paint makes up an attire but poorly equipped to 
deal with the rigours of a Viennese winter. In the 
course of my tour L fuuyd it my duty to attend 
several of these places. (Incidentally I believe that 
most journalists do, only they haven’t nil the honesty 
tq say so.) And one of them, and that was in Austria 
too, was in its way quite interesting. 

Bar, * it said in huge illuminated letters on the 
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; %n outside, and as I thought that Bar meant a 
, P Iacc where one could get a glass of beer, I pushed 
at the door. But it wouldn’t open, and a man came 
and locked through a bit of glass and glared at me - 
suspiciously. But a minute later some more people 
; . camc > people in dress clothes and all that, and when 
he opened obsequiously enough to them, I just 
followed inside. Now I am bound to say that when 
he saw my general get-up, overcoat, khaki trousers, 
sweater and all that, he did repent of his rudeness 
\ f and try to say something to me. But it was too late 
and I just pushed him aside and marched upstairs. 

I am English,” I said, “ and I do not understand 
. one single word that you say ” Incidentally, I may 
add that I found that perfect frankness always paid 
and that it was far best to open up conversation with 
some such remark of the sort, so throwing tire entire 
responsibility upon Germany, Austria, Hungary, 

. Yugoslavia, or wherever it was and leaving it up to 
. them to do something about it. 

. Upstairs I found a particularly gorgeous sort of 
restaurant place, with a little stage at one end and 
then tables all over—the sort of tables that rather 
suggest that one can’t sit down under a guinea a 
mouthful; and a matin d'hotel sort of person trying 
to shepherd me into one of the places. With a 
- gesture I signified to the mandat none of the tables 
came up to my particular standard, and Excelsior¬ 
like went up, some more stairs into a kind of balcony 
with more tables. And there at the top of the stairs * 

• 1 foun d exactly what I had thought I should find, * 
a bar. It is true that they had no beer or that if 
they had I couldn’t make them understand, but I 
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had a vermouth as about the only thing that did 
cost pounds and pounds. » 

There was a lady standing at the bar, several 
ladies in fact, and onfc of them, in a wqy the most 
beautiful creature I ever saw, was good enough to 
signify that she wished that I might be introduced, 
to her. ‘And when I think about her beauty I am 
not being in the very least disloyal to my own wife, 
because I said “ in a way,” and I' do not think that 
her way or her costume would have gone down at all 
well in Crouch End. Just a black cloak and as far p 
as one could make out without undue curiosity 
nothing else at all underneath. She was billed, 

I gathered, as the Senora Somebody, late of the . 
leading theatres of Madrid, but after she had tried 
me with a word or two of presumable Spanish, she 
gave it up as a bad job and broke into quite good 
English. “ And what the something,” she wanted 
to know, “ did I think that I was doing here? ” So 
I told her perfectly honestly that I had wandered in 
because I had thought that there might be some- 
beer and because I always liked to see everything 
that there was to be seen. Only that I wasn’t 
offering to pay for any champagne for her as I 
supposed I ought to have done, because in the first 
place I had only got about four-ancl-sixpence on me, 
and because in the second place there were plenty*- 
of mugs about to buy her anything that she wanted. 
And for just a moment the Beauty ratfrer stared at 
,me'and I wondered if I had said anything at all not 
quite conme ilfaut. 

Then after a minute the Beauty bjirst out laughing 
and I laughed too, and all the dukes and diplomats 
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\ind people sitting round thought that we had made 
"soihe sparkling little mot, And as for the “Sight- 
1 seeing, she’said, she was going to dance in a minute, 
and if that didn’t show me something, then I ought 
to have my’eyes seen to. And she didn’t know about 
the beer, but if afterwards I would go round to her 
’dressing-room she would attend to the point. So 
I did go round. And in a minute a gentleman came, 
and though he was dressed up and painted like an 
> American Negro he said in quite good English that 
his Missus had sent him, and did I know the Brixton 
"Road? And he was the Beauty’s Old Man, though 
I do not believe that the dukes and diplomats knew 
it. And I did know the Brixton Road and we got 
* quite pally. And he generally kept a bottle or two 
in the dressing-room. Considered as beer, he told 
me in confidence, it was swipes, but even so it was a 
vast deal better than the gut-rot that these swine—I 
imagine that he alluded to his employers—had 
the absolute gall to charge quids and quids for. 
And by and by fire Beauty joined us and we drank 
just two bottles of German beer between the three 
of us, and a perfectly innocent evening’s entertain¬ 
ment cost me roughly two shillings for two penny¬ 
worth of vermouth—which by the way I never 
drank. So it didn’t seem so dreadfully wicked after 

JL 

But it is all hopelessly .wroftg, I know, and when 
a man is sent to Vienna he really ought to write up 
the History of the* Hapsburgs. Except that I can’t, 
, because I am not particularly interested in history 
and I am particularly interested in people. So 
whenever I coulcl, I got into a private house, and 
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whenever I couldn’t I mostly went into a p m* 
instead. On these principles I once accompanied a 
friendly and English-speaking couple to a highly ' 
successful skittle party. That was Somewhere in 
Germany, and just what its English * equivalent 
would be I do not quite know, because I do not 
think that we have just such a party in England/ 
But it was what you might call a good-class public- 
house in a smallish town, and then the skittle-alley 
was reserved for a sort of private club that met once 
a week. Nearly all husbands and wives they were, 
and I imagine that they would be of the fairly" 
comfortably-off middle class. And as far as the 
skittles went, I didn’t do so badly myself, winning in 
fact the third prize. But ‘there were several little 
points that struck me about that party. 

One was the amount of fun that those people 
seemed to get in several hours for a total average cost 
of pence. At home in Grouch End it costs us 
shillings to go to the local cinema, and if once in a 
blue moon we make it Town instead, then Heaven, 
only knows where the thing may end. And my next 
observation was on the subject of wives. For I had 
always thought that the German ladies were stolid 
and quite unemotional persons, with figures like 
bolsters and no particular interests beyond Church 
and Children and Cookery. I forget quite where 
got all that from, but I rather suspect that it must*"' 
have been our English papers during the War. But 
anyway it was all wrong, and most of these young 
German ladies were extraordinarily slender and r 
extraordinarily pretty. Two or three of them, in ’ 
fact, I would have taken for Italians from their 
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general vivacity. And as for having no interests, 

' /‘^quite half pf them could speak English and seemed 
! ' to* know all that was going on in London and Paris 

*;i and everywhere else in the world. One of them,, in 
0 fact, even said that she had once read something 
■. . that I had written myself. Remarkably up-to-date 
• ;' and well-informed ladies I found them, 
i • There were only two little differences that I 
i noticed between them and our English girls. One 

v t was that they all had long hair. Masses and 
masses of it one had, I remember, with millions of 
* *v<?ry tiny hair-pins, because I was thinking that it 
must be rather fun for anyone allowed to take it 
down. And the other difference was that they did 
! as their husbands told them. One fellow, I know, 

| ■ told his wife to stop smoking cigarettes; she had 

| smoked too many already. And to my great sur- 

j prise she did stop smoking. 

‘ ^ Then another observation of mine was that nearly 
all the men got apparently quite drank. For they 
were drinking gallons and gallons of beer and getting 
distinctly jolly on it. And I waited to see what the 
wives said. And none of them said anything at all. 
Apparently drunk, I said. Because when the 
’ skittles finally came to an end and it was time to go 
home, a curious tiring happened. Each of those 
^middle-aged and middle-class German gentlemen as 
he reached for his hat and shook himself into his 
• overcoat seemed,at the same moment to shake 
himself down* into absolute sobriety. Now when 
.an Englishman gets drunk, he is drunk, But those 
people weren’t. With all their beer they had only 
1 . been playing at th*e thing. Just a mood, and it passed, 
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All men of. about my age they seemed, and' 
hardly a one of them but had been fighting in the" 
War. Man after man wanted to swop experiences, ■ 
• and those who couldn’t talk English asked somebody 
else to talk to me for them, But nobody seemed to 
mind the War; it was over, And when at the end 
of the party I asked to have it translated to the 
company that I was grateful for their hospitality, it 
was put back to me in reply that one and all they had 
been very pleased to welcome me. Because I was 
English, I was to understand. But had I been a 
Frenchman—and they seemed to suggest that* I' 
should have been left outside. It’s odd that, because 
even in Vienna, which, of course, is Austria, and 
which therefore was never so far as I know affected 
by any Occupation, the shops arc full of picture • 
post-cards on the subject of the French troops in 
Germany. Not altogether proper post-cards either, 
though some of them struck me as extraordinarily 
funny. It seemed the Scotch sort of idea, Touch 
One, Touch All, an injury to Germany being 
reflected by Austrian indignation, 

The whole business of “ Hate,” in fact, struck me 
as a trifle curious. Because altogether I went 
through hundreds of miles of Austria and Germany 
■and must have met hundreds of people who at least 
tried to talk to me. And with scarcely one singly 
■exception they all seemed, most amiable to me, not * 
m spite of my being an Englishman but because I 
, was an Englishman. The one exception, by the 
w^y, was a fellow who when called into a country, 
pub as an interpreter gave me to understand that 
while he certainly did speak ray language, he wasn’t 
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‘^specially grateful for the chance of having learned 
' v it. An Eastbourne boarding-house waiter he had 
. n , starting his career just about the end of August 
. J . n I94‘anf then finishing it* a week or so later 
And the rest of the four years he had spent in the 
. Isle of Man learning our language in an internment 
camp behind barbed wire. And I hoped, I said 
that w6 festal him fairly decently, giving him proper 
, M and all that. And when he told me what we 
had done, I gave him my opinion that he had been 

jolly lucky man. Some fellows did get away with 

it like that, loafing away the time in a nice, dry 
camp, while better men like myself were messing 
.about firing off their regimental water-carts in the 
_ muc ^ a ff cr a bit he rather doubtingly agreed 
and wc had in fact a beer on the strength of the 
Armistice. But as far as I could make out, everyone 
else in Austria and Bavaria had been most affable 
** a «out the ex-enemy business, It was over now. 

Against this I went two years ago through France, 
all through the middle parts where apparently no 
tourists ever go. Since then, too, 1 have made several 
long journeys on French trains, always, by the way, 

, Ravelling third-class. These people arc our ex- 
Allics, and nearly every time I got an impression of 
faint dislike and almost contempt for the English. 
.Jtfobody, I suppose, has ever written the thing up, 
because the ordinary Englishman in France goes 
first-class, ancj mse& the big hotels and the wagons-lit 
and all the rest of it, and so spending his money is * 
•a welcome guest, or at least only comes into contact 
with the people whose business it is to take his tips 
and be civil. But try tramping through France and 
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looking like a'tramp at that, or try third-class frorf\_* 
Paris to Irun or even third in the night train from. ’ 
Bordeaux, and you will find it all different. Quite' 
different, I say. And if you can make .out even ever ( 
so little French and can get a real Frenchman to take 
the trouble to talk to you, you will find a view of the . 
War entirely different from anything that you have * 
ever seen written up in the newspapers at homfc. For 
the English as fighting men were totally useless, 
they say. It is true that we put an enormous Army $ 
into the field, but that was only because with the 
English shipping paralysed the English trade was' at 
a standstill. And so to find the out-of-work popula¬ 
tion something to do, the English politicians drafted 
them into khaki and called them soldiers. But they 
were of no use at all, and now France is actually 
asked to foot the bill for the cost of all these out-of- 
works. 

To an Englishman, of course, the theory seems 
simply grotesque, but it is for all that a view literally 
held by very large numbers of Frenchmen. But 
whether it is due to very efficient enemy propaganda 
or to very inefficient English propaganda I do not 
know. But there it most certainly is, only it never 
gets into the English papers. Up near Montmartre 
in Paris is a little music-hall. It isn’t one of the 
great Flails that advertises in the English papers^ 
with huge Revues of nearly naked chorus-ladies 
and promenades stuffed full of, prostitutes and of 
English and American sight-seers. The music-hall 
that I am thinking of is a very little hall indeed, and 
there is no Revue and no promenade and no prosti¬ 
tutes and the best seat costs somewhere about two 
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[^Shillings. Only it is genuinely French, and I do not 
suppose that they get a foreigner once in a‘blue 
•moon. 

So that the night that I went made a very welcome 
i. ' diversion indeed. Four out of five of the comedian’s 
% songs were about the English, the fifth being about 

* the Americans. Most of it in the argot I could not 
•make out, but even so there were bits that I couldn’t 
miss. We arrive, it seems, at the Gare du Nord and 

* then we immediately demand the Moulin Rouge 
(which has been closed for some years now), and 

**' Where are the women? Then we get very drunk 
indeed—this gave some fine opportunities for stage 
by-play, particularly the bit about the English 
gentleman being sick—and we have to be taken back 
• to the hotel and borrow the money for a wire 
home to London. And everyone applauded with 
enthusiasm. 

Then the man spotted me sitting in the very front 
% row of the two-shilling stalls, and of course it was a 
Heaven-sent chance of which I am bound to say that 
he took the very fullest opportunity. I could not 
understand a word that he said, but the meaning 
was plain to a baby. With people leaning over from 

* the balcony to stare at me and the very orchestra 
grinning like Hades, there wasn’t much missing the 
point. What did I do? Well, I certainly couldn’t 

"answer back, and equally,certainly I couldn’t get 
out. Besides, I shouldn’t have done in any case. 
But what dicM do about it? Well, I pulled the 
Continental edition of the Daily Mail out of my 
overcoat pocket, folded it very carefully into a 
compass small enough to be certain of not inter- 
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fering with thq view of the people behind, and their % 
read'the advertisements (that was the part in my""- 
hurry I folded back to) with dignified boredom.- 
And went on reading the advertisements until the 
comedian stopped. And I rather fahcy that I 1 
helped to put him slightly off his stroke. And that 
was France, the country of our Allies. And a very ", 
odd difference it made; as I say, with Austria and ■ 
Germany, the countries of our Enemies. 

I wandered round quite a bit in Vienna the . three \ 
days or so that I was there. What was I there three 
days for? Because I was trying to find out if T " 
couldn’t get down the Danube to Buda-Pest or even 
further. Yugoslavia was where I was supposed to 
be bound for, and when you are sent out to see’ 
things and get a story, you really oughtn’t to go all . 
the way by train. Only it didn’t seem so easy 
about the Danube. The proper passenger-boats 
had all stopped for the winter, and though I kept 
worrying round about a chance of a ride on a cargo- *" 
steamer I was always being referred to somebody else 
that I had better see to-morrow. It’s awkward, of 
course, fixing up these unconventional outings when 
you can’t understand the language. But I did try 
my best, hanging round the Danube quays quite a • 
lot. There is an enormous bath place there, by 
the way. The Diana, it is called, and it is about the 
size of the old Cecil Hotel in the Strand, with floors^ 
for every imaginable form in which a bath can 
possibly be taken. I suppose that in its way it must 
be the world’s Super-Bath. 

As you loaf about the Vienna streets you’ve got to* 
be most awfully careful, for it is probably the most 
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_ officially-tidy city on earth. Drop so much as a used 
match on the immaculate pavement, and the nearest 
.policeman who secs the criminal act will step across, 
salute courteously and hand you a receipt for about 
a shilling teftn out of his little book of forms. He 
acts at once as policeman, gaoler, magistrate, and 
Everything else, and the system saves the time and 
• cost of .summons, attendance at court and all the rest 
of it. And it seems perfectly fair, because if the 
victim disputes his act he is quite at liberty to refuse 
■to pay offhand and will then be summoned in the 
Drdinary way. There is no excuse for it either, 
because every few yards the Vienna Council has put 
up a box for waste. Even your tram-tickets have 
to be put in the proper place. 

. Between times of loafing about the quays and 
worrying for a Danube cargo-boat I used to drop 
into anywhere that was handy, always taking care 
to try to tackle a fresh district every time. I do not 
know what sort of a part of Vienna it would be where 
I once went to a dance, but it certainly was not the 
District One of the foreigners and tourists. A 
Viennese Stockwell, possibly. And it looked like 
a very big cafe, only when you got inside there was 
music going on still further itffe So I pushed in, 
and a man at the door immediately took about 
Jhreepcncc halfpenny off me. ^ There were a lot 
"of tables, and in a corner ,a pifino and a couple of 
fiddles, and you sat at a table and drank either beer 
or that coffee "that only fills up about half the cup 
and the top part is all that beaten cream stuff. It i^ 
very difficult for a man with a moustache to drink 
through it with dignity till he gets to the coffee 
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underneath. Jhen every few minutes you got up , 
and 'danced, and as far as I could make out, you TV 
danced with almost anyone, inviting any lady who. 
struck your fancy. ]But' of course I may have been ! 
wrong about this part, and all the people there may 
have been friends or something. But I do not 
think so. 

But anyway there was the utmost decorum, and I 
swear that all the ladies were of the perfectly respect¬ 
able shop-girl and City-typist type. Somebody < 
asked them to dance and then they did dance, and 
then they sat down again and had some more - 
coffee, and then somebody else asked them, and that 
was all that there was to it. To English eyes and 
to English views of a public-house and music only 
allowed by the licensing bench as a most terrific. 
favour, the general innocence of the business seemed 
perfectly astonishing. 

I could, however, understand just a little bit how 
we English get our stock ideas of Viennese gaiety *' 
and naughtiness, because while I was in that place 
I was watching one fellow and his girl leave, tie 
was helping her on with her big coat, and when 
her arms were helplessly involved he kissed her. 

Yes, quite in public and under all the lights and in < 
front of some hundreds of people, not one of whom, 
barring myself, took the faintest interest in them. 

But the kiss was a ‘work of art, I have seen thcT' 
thing in England on Hampstead Heath, and in fact 
if I was not writing a serious book ojf foreign travel 
J should say that when I was younger I have even 
been on Hampstead Heath myself) and we all know 
what the business amounts to thefte. Just a slobber 
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’, and the lady giggles and pretends to cop the swain a 
n slosh across the mug, But here in Vienna it was all 
different arid the couple made a perfect little artistic 
masterpiece out of the trifling by-play, with She 
' turning her head coquettishly away and He whisper¬ 
ing imploringly to the shining hair at the back of her 
angelic little neck. 

• But J am extraordinarily sorry that I can’t tell 
you anything about the serious Vienna that of course 

* I was sent to look at. There is a sort of guide thing 
that the hotel gave me in front of me now, and it is 

••-written in German, French, and English, and as I 
read it I sec that some kindly Viennese had planned 
out exactly what a foreigner ought to do and see in 
n stay of so many days. Did you know this, for 
. instance? That “ opposite the Town Hall is the 
Burgtheatcr (1888, by Karl von Iiasenauer), Beside 
. the Town Hall stands the University (built 1883 by 
Heinrich von Ferstel) with the University Library 
’ containing over 1,000,000 volumes. Opposite the 
University stands the Monument of the Mayor 
Liebenberg (erected 1890 by Johann Silbcrnagel) 
who acquired great merit for his deeds on behalf of 
the city during the siege of Vienna by the Turks.” 

* Now when it is too late it occurs to me that I have 
been telling you the wrong things the whole time. 

But too late it is. For after three days of pottering 
about I had to give up my Danube idea as hopeless 
. and startto hunt for the Ostbahnhof. That is the 
East Station oficoube, and when I started my hunt 
the night before the morning that I meant to leave t 
it was dark and the place took a bit of finding. 
Somehow I messed up the buses and tram-cars, and 
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after I had gQt to two wrong stations in succession 
I ha'd in the end willy-nilly to take a cab. With all , 
the poverty there are thousands of therri in Vienna,, 
you know, and they pie ever so cheap, taxi§ seeming 
to dash about down every street. 

’ But it wasn’t a taxi that I took, but a horse-cab. 
Ever such an ancient one it was, of the barouche ^ 
type that you associate somehow with pictures of the- 
’eighteen-sixties. Its horses—there were two of 
them, presumably one to help hold the. other up— « 
might have been of something like similar date, so 
abject and hopeless did they look as they stood with— 
their awful vehicle in a half-shadow almost as though 
they were ashamed of themselves. The driver was 
an old, old man with a top hat and Francis-Joseph 
white whiskers, and he looked as though* he had. 
belonged to the Old Vienna and had taken no fare 
since the passing of the Empire. 

So I gave him a fare at last, and the horses slowly 
waking to astonished life we creaked majestically * 
down the street on our progress to the Ostbahnhof, 
Vienna’s Gateway to the East. 


CHAPTER IV 

Some Reflections on the Magyar Language—Buda¬ 
pest at Night—A Tzigane-Hungarian-Venezuelan 
f Violinist—The Gipsies of the Danube—The City of 

■« Buda taken Seriously—Hunyadi Janos—and the 
Melancholy Story of a Wig. 

Now of the whole of Hungary, which was the 
1 i next country, I think in common frankness I am 
bound to say that I made one simply terrific bloomer 
I —just because I couldn’t make head or tail of one 
• single word of their language. In Austria, of course, 
without a word of German it hadn’t been too easy, 
but then after all lots of it is just about the same as 
^ ■ ours, only, of course, spelled wrong. For instance, 
there is Man and Hotel and Beer, and if anyone had 
ever wanted any Coffee that was easy too. It is 
true that their silly writing—Gothic I think they call 

I A it—had worried me a bit-at first, but with patient 

intelligence I had even learned to make a good deal 
’ of that out fairly all right. I am not, of course, 
pretending that I ever reached real efficiency in all 
the nuances of the German language, but as far as 
most every-day wants had been concerned I had 
with resolution managed. You arrived at a place, 
for instance,’*and you said “Hotel,” and they 
found you one. Generally near the station it would 
be, and you noted the geographical position of the 
place. Then you went out and you dropped in 
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somewhere apd said “ Beer ” or “ Coffee,” or c ' 
whatever it was that you wanted, and they found 
you that too. Then when you had had about as- 
much as you thought your readers would wish you 
to have, you just said “ Bahnhof,” Which means 
“ Station,” and they showed you back to the hotel. 

There hadn’t really been very much in it. 

And I had thought that Hungary would -be just' 
about the same. Austria-Hungary it always used to 
be in my old school-books, something like England ° 
and Scotland. But really it isn’t a bit the same, and 
even an old Buda-Pest hotel bill which I have founcH" 
in my pocket reads a bit like a nightmare. “ Nagys- \ 
zalloda,” it begins, and whether that is the name of 
the hotel or the word for an hotel I simply, am not 
Sure. Then comes “kelct,” and I think that is the • 
date, and “ szobaar ” I know was my bedroom. 

And after that we wander off into all sorts of refine¬ 
ments like “ s6r ’’ for beer and “ fiirdo ” for a bath. 

I see that I was afraid to ask for any furdo. And the 
whole thing struck me quite suddenly at a place 
called Hegyeshalom, which is the Austro-Hungarian 
frontier station. 

I remember the name of the place particularly 
well because I had been meaning to get out there and 
do a bit of walking. Back west by Feldkirch and 
Innsbruck you may remember that I had thought 
the game too easy,'and .so I had thought that by 
about Hegyeshalom it ought to be just about right, 
with exactly that soup$on of petty ^difficulty that 
ought to make for a scrap of adventure and so a. 
story. But when I looked at the place, which 
appeared to be in the middle of nbwhere in partial- j 
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* lar, and set in the middle of a limitless plain bounded 
' by nothing § at all but that Hungarian language, I 

•frankly lost my nerve a bit, changed my mind and 
, decided to go, on to Buda-Pest.\ Even the people in 
my third-class carriage were all different from any 
\ people that I had ever seen before. Not only their 

* costumes and all that, but the people themselves. 

' Germans and Austrians had seemed a bit like our¬ 
selves, only with a difference. But these Hungarians, 

* I have read, are of the same stock as the Finns, and 
I don’t know any Finns. Even the advertisements 

"'Togged me most hopelessly, and once when I came 
suddenly on Iiunyadi Janos I welcomed him almost 
as a long-lost friend. And even then I was all wrong. 
For I had always thought that he was a Gentle 
• Laxative, and really he is a National Hero. It was 
all extraordinarily confusing. 

From Vienna it is about a five-hours journey by 
Hegyeshalom—there is another way by Bratislava 
and a hole called Szob, only you have to have a 
Czecho-Slovakian endorsement on your passport, 
and I hadn’t—and you blow into Buda-Pest about 
quarter-past seven at night; and immediately run 
into the question of whether you want the Nyu- 

* gotipalyau station or the Keleti. There also seems 
to be something about a ICelenfold. I couldn’t make 
head or tail of it, and anyway it all seemed nonsense, 
so I just sat tight where I .was until it seemed fairly 
certain that the train wasn’t going any further. 

And then I find the little job of explaining to Buda¬ 
pest in general that I wanted, please, to be directed 
to a modest hotel. And when I don’t know the 
words for “ hoteland “ modest ” it becomes rather 
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difficult, and ip fact quite soon I had a small crowd *' 
round me, and then a policeman had to come and ■ 
rake up some sort of interpreter and find a cab and- 
pack me off. And finally I couldn’t,pay-the cab,, 
having forgotten that Hungary would have its own 
sort of money. And very glad indeed I was that I ^ 
had had the sense not to get out at the frontier and 
try walking across Hungary. 

The hotel people very kindly lent me one of their 
luggage-labels, and after I had had a bit of provender " 
I armed myself with this and set off to take a look at 
Buda. Or perhaps Pest, as the case might ber" 
Because really I didn’t know in the very least where 
I was, and it wasn’t one of those big hotels with 
plans and things. But actually it didn’t matter in 
the least, because as soon as I even stepped outside * 
the hotel door it began to be ever so interesting. 

I do not know the address I was at, but it was 
number something either in a Korut or an Ut. And 
they may be different ends of the same word or one 
may be a boulevard and the other a cross street. I 
do not know, but all the roads were labelled one or 
the other. Mine was a tremendously wide road, 
much wider than anything we have got in London, 
and very nearly straight, so that you could see for ' 
ever so far. There were electric tram-cars rushing 
up and down, and the pavements were crowded with 
all sorts of people with far more uniforms than I had 
seen back in Vienna, and with all the sky-sign 
advertisements there was such a blaze of light as 
would easily have put any Paris Boulevard to shame* 
Hungary may, of course, be a ruined country and 
Buda-Pest a bankrupt city, but*at least they are 
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*• dashing it rather splendidly in the way of electric 
. light. Then, as I got a bit further, I found an 

• Underground Railway, and also some motor-buses 
; and a theatre and a musie-hajl. It didn’t seem a 

scrap the same note as Vienna with the Change and 
Decay business and its slight air of faded magni- 
. * ficence. Buda-Pest, or at least the part that I was 

• in, didn’t strike me as in the least bit faded; it looked 
indeed as if it was a City that was Going the Pace. 

4 I ought, of course, to have hunted up the River, 
which is the show place, but at night with all that 
•""bustle and nobody who could understand me I 
couldn’t find it. And besides I was much too 
excited with what I was seeing. Then I took 
'another turn at random, and by and by I had struck 
. the obvious Fleet Street of Buda-Pest, with enormous 
newspaper offices and special editions flying out and 
crowds round the bulletin boards. At first I thought 
that something very special must have happened, 
but now I am inclined to think that the street is 
always like that and that the Buda-Pestians, or 
whatever they call themselves, must be one of the 
most news-loving peoples in the world and that 
Buda-Pest must he a kind of paradise for the journ- 
• alist. I talked to one of them later on. He was 
sitting in the biggest and most flaring cafe in the 
place; they call it the “New York.” He could 
speak quite a bit of English, aid French too and of 
course German, he told me, and for a few minutes 
we had a scr&p of a yarn. Then as he went back 
to his job I wandered out again and thought that I 
would go and listen to some of this wild Hungarian 
music that I „haff heard so much about. Their 
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cafes are not open-air with chairs on the pavements, * 
or at' least they are not in the middle of the winter, • 
so unless you know what is inside you have rather, to ■ 
chance your arm. And when I walked into a place . 
where I could hear music, I touched unlucky. 

For there was a band, fiddlers and all. Whether 
they were gipsies, the famous Tziganes or not, I do 
not know, but the moment that they saw me they ’ 
turned their tune into “Tipperary” It was not, 
of course, a very large cafe; I was rather barred " 
from the really swell ones by my clothes, the khaki 
trousers and the old hat and overcoat and all that.*" 
And then a man drinking at a neighbouring table 
who happened to have a scrap of English started to 
talk to me, and was not this, I wanted to fopw, one 
of the genuine Gipsy music places? And “Hell, ■ 
yes,” he said, “ it was Gipsy as much as it was any¬ 
thing. For if any foreign customer wanted it to be 
Gispy, then of course it was Gipsy. But ptherwise 
it mostly played plain Jazz. And anyway, the joint 
was really owned by a bunch from Chicago.”, 
Which was very interesting indeed, and I took it to 
be the contribution of the Prohibitionist New World 
towards the Uplift of an Effete Old Europe. 

After that I went out to try my luck again. And ’ 
this time I purposely picked on a. very tiny place 
at the corner of a little back street; I thought that 
I might have more'chance there of finding the real, 
thing. It was quite a little cafe of the social equi¬ 
valent, I suppose, of something like an English 
eating-house. With the common part like the four-, 
ale bar on one side and then the kitchen and service' 
side, and then another part with cloths on the 
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' tables for the rather better people. I started 

• modestly enough in the four-ale, but when the 
waiter had communicated to the manager that they 

- had a foreigner on the premises I was conducted 
through into the table-cloth part. Some people 
. were eating— gulasch, it mostly is, which is a sort of 

• onion-covered stew, only with a lot of paprika or 
' rather disgusting sweet pepper all muddled up with 

it—and some people were just drinking. There 
was a very tiny “ band,” too, just a piano and a 
fiddler. And I rather think that the fiddler did play 
the real Hungarian music. It sounded odd, anyway, 
and had rather a curious effect upon one. Later 
, on, when it got to midnight and a man came in from 
waiting at one of the swell hotels and could speak 
• a bit of English, I found out a little about this 
fiddler, and he was playing Hungarian Gipsy music, 
but he wasn’t a Gipsy and he wasn’t a Hungarian. 
, Venezuela of all places in the world he really came 
from, and he used to play in a cafe in Cardcas, 
.which is a sort of seaside town in that country. 

Now whether his little tea-shop in Caracas had 
been a good and virtuous kind of tea-shop, closing 
punctually at ten on week-nights and at noon on 
Thursday afternoons I do not know, but I watched 
that Tzigane-Hungarian-Venezuelan violinist, and 
some of his playing was quite ^interesting. Particu¬ 
larly, if a woman came into the caff. For then his 
music would get faster and faster and more and more 
curious, and With just a motioned sign he would stop 
.the piano-man altogether from his hacking and the 
fiddle would go on by itself. He would seem to be 
playing directly at the woman as if the rest of the 

e/« tp£ frermt, 
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world didn’t patter and wasn’t there. And very, • ' 
very slowly he would wander through t the tables . 
towards her until he was just in front of her and 
almost touching her, and then he would play to her. n 
His eyes were quite interesting, too,* because I 
particularly noticed them, and when he was playing 
like that they would go all dead and funny just as' '. 
if he wasn’t seeing through them. There is a very ’ 
big snake at the Zoo, you know, our Zoo in London, 
and if you watch its eyes you get an impression that p 
it isn’t looking at you. Then if you go on watching 
ever so carefully, you see that it really is looking at-"" 
you all the time. The violin man had eyes like that. 

I found him quite worth the looking at. But as I say, 

I do not know what sort of a tea-shop he mjty once 
have played at in his little seaside town of Caracas. • 
And now, said the scrap-of-EngHsh-speaking 
waiter-off-duty (I suppose it is so much travelling 
through Germany that makes me write like that), 
where would I like to be taken to see something 
really interesting? Because there was a Moulin 
Rouge in Buda-Pest (it’s funny that there seems to 
be a Moulin Rouge in every town except Paris), 
and a very fine place it was—with a glass floor and 
electric lights that shone through. And ever so * 
many more places of interest. And he knew the 
lot, and in short if I had any money I wanted to lose, ■ 
what about it? But’to his great disappointment I 
thought not. Yes, I know that the evening ’is 
R young, about one o’clock in the morning and all 
that. But then I want to be up some time and see, 
a bit of Buda other than cafes and night-life. And 
with many excuses I withdrew, and by showing my 
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luggage-label to everyone I met tin the streets 
outside managed to find my way home to bed! 

With a little money, of course, and stopping at one 
* of the hotels .where a foreign tourist might reasonably " 
be expected to stop, Buda-Pest would probably be 
, one of the easiest cities in Europe to tackle. For it 

• _ deliberately lays itself out to attract the tourist, and 

I hav6 seen brochures about its beauties in English, 

# French, Italian, and German. I do not know who 
governs the city, but I do not imagine it to be a 
Socialist Council with the opinions of that of Vienna. 

For nearly everything in Buda-Pest seems designed 
especially for the wealthy, and if only from what you 

. read about the place in time-tables and so forth it 
must ba one of the best-advertised towns in the world. 

' Their own money, for instance, is reckoned in 
pengoes, but at lots of places the pengoe is auto¬ 
matically translated into terms of the German mark, 

. the Austrian schilling, or even the American dollar. 

I was a bit sorry to see that it didn’t seem so often to 
.be translated into terms of pounds, so I suppose we 
wealthy English travellers are in the minority. 
And they seem to do everything that they can to 
make it easy for the foreigner. There used, for 
instance, to be a Police Control form that had to be 
filled in at the* frontier, and it worried foreigners 
unnecessarily, and now they have abolished it. It 
did not, however, particularly strike me as a cheap 
place, and nry bit of an impression was that the 
pengoe, which is roughly ninepence, only went 
• about as far in Buda-Pest as the schilling, which is 
sevenpence, went in Vienna. But of course, for all I 
know., somebody may chip in with exact figures and 
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say that I am all wrong. Nobody but an ass * 
presumes that a day or two in a foreign cjty without • 
a word of its language leads to any exact information 
as to its inner policies'. 

I did find the Danube next day, and then for the 
first time I got some rough idea of where I was.. # 
It is a tremendously wide river spanned by four • 
perfectly enormous bridges, and Buda is the dity on 
the far side of it. Pest had been where I was 
stopping,.and that is the modern part, with the great 
boulevards and hotels and music-halls and all that. 
And Buda is the ancient part with the Citadel and 
the Royal Castle and so forth. Rather fine it looks 
from the opposite bank. 

As a matter of fact that was where I was going, 
over to the other side. Because I had an intro- • 
duction to a Hungarian Government official who 
someone had told me might be able to help me to 
my idea of working down the Danube on a cargo- , 
boat. And the Government Offices are all on the 
Buda side of the river. It is odd, and of course 
again I may be all hopelessly wrong, but the 
moment that I left modern Pest and got into ancient 
Buda the entire social atmosphere seemed to change, 
as though I were back in Vienna with its air of slight 
melancholy. The particular office *of which I had 
been given the address stood in a vast pile of buildings, 
and as I entered a slightly shabby gendarme kind of 
man saluted at the door. Then, you pass through 
miles of corridors and courtyards and lip tremendous 
staircases, and there is a sort of feeling of decay; as. 
though once they may have had great Receptions 
here and State Functions with glittering guardsmen 
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*. on every stair, and that now it is all oyer, and all you 
. pass is an occasional charwoman. And a depressed 
sort of commissionaire-guide couldn’t find the door 
. that I wanted and couldn’t understand what I said. 
Then, as We were hesitating, a gentleman passed, 

* and though I do not know his name or who he may 
. * ‘have been, it was perfectly clear that he was a 

• gentleman. And I imagine that he may have been 
a very high officer indeed in that place. And as he 

# caught my English he stopped whatever it was that 
he was going to do and dismissed the guide and 

- himself led me round that Office-Palace to the 
precise door that I was looking for. As we waited 
just a moment while they were sending for my 
' particular gentleman we had a word or two, And I 

. was a bit ashamed afterwards when I thought of 
mine. For it seems a rather awful thing that a 
middle-aged and presumably middle-class English¬ 
man should be so horribly ignorant about the 
political geography of post-War Europe. Only 
really I wasn’t certain whether the New Hungary 
was a Monarchy or a Republic or what, and just for 
something to say I asked who lived in those Palaces 
and had Hungary got a King? “ It has not,” he 

- patiently told me, “ at present.” 

Once inside the little office ■»what I wanted to 
know, of course, was about those Danube boats. 
All this messing about was. sup]5o'sed to be taking me 
to Serbia and Yugoslavia, and I had not in the least 
been sent outlfco make the trip comfortably by train. 
A bit of tramping was supposed to be the ideal, and 
*then the tramping had somehow t broken down. 
First it was too efasy and then it was too difficult. 
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There would bf trouble if I got back to London with •' 
nothing at all to say but a tale of cafes and cabarets, • 
and the river, it struck me, might be a way out. 
According to the excellent Continental Bradshaw . 
the Danube steamers ran at certain seEfcons all the" 
way from Passau up on the Bavarian frontier down 
to Vienna and Buda-Pest, and so through Yugoslavia '. 
and Belgrade and right along to Bulgaria and the ■ 
Black Sea. And though I knew that the proper 
tourist boats had long since stopped and that * 
anyway this was hundreds of miles from the regular 
tourist part of the river, still I thought that there 
ought surely to be something. Even from where 1 
sat one could look through the window and see any . 
amount of traffic on the great stream. And.yes, the’ 
gentleman said in his perfect official English, there 
were the cargo-boats, and while he couldn’t be 
certain about Bulgaria and the Black Sea, he was 
pretty sure that at least they ran through down into 
Yugoslavia. But as to whether I could get a lift 
or not, that he simply didn’t know. Very interesting 
indeed it would be for me if I could, he thought, 
because those Danube cargo-steamers were mostly 
manned by a people who were practically a race to 
themselves, speaking their own dialects and marry- ' 
ing amongst themselves and having as little as 
possible to do with die lands-people. And he didn’t 
think that any other Englishman had ever been with 
them. There might be little awkwardnesses, of 
course. How long, for instance*, it •Would take to 
get to anywhere in particular he couldn’t say, and. 
indeed he didn’t think that the freight-ships ran to 
any special time-tables. And hoW on earth I was 
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ever going to get anything to eat he didn’t know, 

. or how I should manage to say anything to the crew 
when I had had enough of it and wanted to land. 

, But all that was my business, and if I liked he would 
give an introduction to the people who owned and 
ran the ships. But that was all that he could do, I 
, * must understand; for he had no possible authority 
• over them. A very friendly gentleman indeed he was. 

Well, of course such a trip was precisely the very 
* thing that I wanted, and the moment that I was 
outside the office with his carefully written note 
v safely in my pocket I was hunting round eagerly for 
the Steamship Company. They were very nice, 
too, taking infinite pains to find out what I really 
wanted and to produce somebody with a bit of 
English.* But it wouldn’t be too simple, they said. 
This wasn’t England, with a river running all 
through one country, and only a note needed from a 
friendly manager’s office to make a man free of a 
' barge for a bit of a run down. The Danube was an 
internationalised traffic highway with all sorts of 
Frontiers and Treaties and Conventions. And there 
was no precedent for the business either. Nobody 
before had ever turned up with real money in his 
. pocketand perfectlygoodcredentialsandthen deliber¬ 
ately begged for .a lift on a freight-boat. It would 
need thinking over and they would have to ask further 
about it. And would I turn up again the next day 
and they might be able to*tell me better. So there 
I was, stuck with aribther day on my hands. 

I did try wandering round a bit and having a^ 
look at the stock sights, but really it’s a terrible job 
when you can’t understand the language and when 
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you’re not supposed to use the good hotels where/ 
they would be likely to have cosmopolitan waiters 
and all that. Besides, my clothes were a bit of a bar. 
My contract says that I’ve got to carry everything I 
want in a pack that I can put on fay back, and 
whether I really walk or go third-class by train 
(that’s another thing that’s in the contract), that' f 
pack is all I’ve got. Well, you can’t be really smart, 
that way. If you started off in London middle- 
classy clothes they’d be pretty awful in about two » 
days, and if you go as I did this time in clothes that 
look fairly all right on themountainroads of Austria’s * 
Vorarlberg, then they will look fairly all wrong 
in the first great city you get to. I had noticed 
my trousers even in Vienna—and I rather fancy 
that other people had noticed them too—and here 
in Buda-Pest it was infinitely worse. For Buda, 
whether it has got a King or a Regent or whether it 
is supposed to be broke or not, is one of the world’s 
well-dressed cities. Along the Danube Embank-* 
ment there is a whole line of swagger hotels, and I 
positively daren’t go near any of them. And it w&s 
the same with about all the really West-Endish 
places in the city. 

I have got a pamphlet in English in front of me * 
now that someone gave me, all about Buda-Pest, the 
Queen City of the Danube, and the things in it that 
one ought to see.' ‘Monument of St. Stephen, the 
first King of Hungary, and St. Gellert Hill, and the 
Szechenyi Suspension Bridge. * And then there is 
the statue of good old Hunyadi Janos, and I note 
‘that it says that he was known as the Terror of the 
Turks. So he' can’t have been such a very Gentle 
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•Laxative after all. It says that the pamphlet was 
. written by an English lady, and later on down 
towards the ‘bottom of the page she “ observed with 
interest that the ladies and gentlemen promenading 
the Danube (tforso were dressed in the latest fashions 
and so added to the gaiety of-the scene.” Well, that 
, ‘Was exactly what I didn’t want—my trousers adding 
to the gaiety of the scene. So on the whole I kept 
pretty well out of the fashionable and sight-seeing 

* parts of the city. 

I did try one very mild outing, just getting on a bus 
r selected at random and wondering where it would 
take me. But even that led to its difficulties. You 
stand on the front platform for the view, and then 
the man t comes along the car behind and opens a 
little slot in the door and you are supposed to pass 
your money through to him. Yes, but what money ? 
And when to be on the safe side I passed him about 
ten times as much as he could possibly want, then 

* arose the question of whether I wanted a single or 
return ticket or a book of tickets or what. And 
with everybody trying in the most friendly way to 
chip in and help in several languages and me not 
understanding any of them, my very mild trip led to 

* quite a lot of confusion, and in the end they drove 
their bus round tp a police station and then tipped 
me out till an interpreter could be found. And 
all that I’d got to say was tl\at I had thought I would 
like a little ride. 

That night, 6f course, was just about the same as 
usual, and in case anyone wonders why on earth t 
i don’t spend my evenings in really going somewhere 
definite, the answef is fairly easy. I can’t go to the 
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cheap parts of a theatre or opera-house because V 
don’t know enough even to ask for a ticket. In the . 
swell part it would, of course, be easy enough, 
because then they would just telephone down from 
the hotel. But you can’t do the pit or gallery 
business that way. And besides, I couldn’t under¬ 
stand a theatre and I don’t like the opera. And as „ 
to a humble cinema, they run them on the Continent 
all differently from ours. You queue up and book 
and pay for one particular seat and there is a number n 
on your ticket for it. Then you hang about in a 
waiting-room place till the last performance is over, - 
and then they let you in. Which again makes 
difficulties for a man without the language. And 
besides again, when you do get in at last, they won't 
let you smoke. So I almost always chose‘the cafe. 

One of those that I found this time was running a 
full Jazz band as the latest novelty. And I take it 
that in its way it must have been a novelty. For 
each of the musicians was accompanied by an' 
adoring young lady. They sat round at tables as 
near the little orchestra stage as they could get 
them, and when the band was actually playing the 
ladies looked up and adored, and when the band 
wasn’t playing and stopped for an interval, then the - 
idols jumped down from their altar and the girls 
paid for the refreshments. And the idol who had 
the prettiest and most romantically adoring damsel 
of the lot was the fellow who played the drum, curse 
him. And my idea was that he pjiayed it uncom¬ 
monly badly. 

" The other place that I patronised was perfectly 
unexciting, with no Jazz and nodadies, and in short 
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; n ° Hungarian Rhapsodies of any sort. Only a 
! quiet and unobtrusive sort of middle-aged man 

mechanically playing a tired-sounding piano. There 

was nothing in the least startling about his eyes, 

! except that they looked a bit weary, as if he might 
have been playing a piano for more years now than 
■ -he liked to think of. In fact, they only brightened 
. up at all when every half-hour or so a depart- 
: jng customer would carelessly drop a coin into 
his pitiful plate. Such miserable little coins they 
^looked, so many hundredth-parts of the ninepenny 
‘ pengoe. Till, thinking it carefully over and remem- 
1 bering that I was spending a Magazine’s money and 
npt my own, the next time that opportunity offered 
I presented him with a whole ninepence all at once. 
And he Thanked Me Very Much Indeed, Sir. 

But did he speak English? I wanted to know. 
And certainly he did. Just a little. And a little 
l .too of other tongues. A Dane of all things, he said 
he was, only he had left Denmark now years and 
years ago. There are not, it seems, many cabarets 
and music places in his country, and as a young man 
he had wanted to see the gay world. And now he 
had seen it. 

“ And I suppose,” I said, “ that when you get old 
you will want to gcrback again to your own country.” 
Wi<;h a little smile he motioned me to watch, as duck¬ 
ing behind the piano for just a fraction of an instant 
>. he showed me sadly that Age had already arrived. 

Such a wig, I lhiagine, must take many collections, 
but after all one supposes that it will be worth its • 
money. For it is necessary to keep young and 
bright when one lives in the great Gay World. 



CHAPTER V 



A Danube Steamer in Six Languages—Remotest . 

Hungary in a Fog—and the Author also in a Fog— 

Was it a Wreck?— Meet the Village of Mohacs— 

The Advertisement Posters of the Station of Vilany <* 
—A Shadow Map of Magyarland. 

Next morning brought its bitter disappointment. " 
For turning up at my steam-ship friends’ at about 
the earliest moment that I thought decent for office 
hours—only I was all wrong, because Buda-Pest for 
all its night-life works far longer hours than London 
does—I was told that the freight-boat idea would 
not function. They were ever so civil and ever so 
sorry about it, but there it was. They had been, 
turning up the Regulations, it seemed, and it was 
absolutely forbidden under some new order for any 
passenger to travel on a cargo-boat. What I really 
guessed had happcned-only of course I may be all 
wrong—was that they had rung up the Police just^ 
about as soon as I had gone, and had been told" 
“ No.” For later on somebody told me that these 
cargo-ships have,a sort of rough-and-ready arrange¬ 
ment with the frontier police of both countries, 
Hungary and Yugoslavia, and that the arrangement 
would naturally be busted up if* the authorities 
„ afterwards found that a stray foreigner of even, a 
politically innocent type had worked it to be calmly 
carried over the border, For it would have meant 
8 4 
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"strict searches ever afterwards and delay and cost 
to the. steam-ship company. So one could scarcely 
blame them for any lack of enthusiasm about me and 
my schemes. .But I was extremely disappointed. 

In a proper book, of course, the hero would never 
have permitted himself to have been discouraged by 
< a mere refusal, and in the next few pages we should 
have read of him nonchalantly smuggling himself 
aboard one of the forbidden boats. And of course 

* it sounds ever so easy. For there from the window I 
could see the boats I wanted out in the middle of the 

' Danube. Only how does one get on them, and how 
does one find out what quay they come to and what 
time they go, and a few more little details like that? 
And what on earth does one say to the crew when 
one has gone aboard ? When one’s entire knowledge 
of the Hungarian language is limited to a hotel 
luggage-label which one cannot even pronounce, 
.but which one has to show trustingly to total 
strangers in the street, the little diplomacies inci¬ 
dental to any smuggling seemed to assume pro¬ 
portions indeed heroic. At all events I was totally 
unable to think of any way of doing it. 

I could go, of course, on an ordinary passenger 

* boat, the steamer company people told me. It 
wouldn’t be one of the tourist ships, because these 
were all laid off for the winter. But there would be 
passenger accommodation,of some sort, and at all 
events it would be a run-out for me. They wouldn t 
carry me, however,* any further than a place called 
Mohacs. That was the landing-place nearest to tk 
frontier on the Hungarian side, and that was as far 
as their passenger boats went at this time of the year. 
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And there would be no connection. To get intoT 
Yugoslavia f should have to come back by the boat 
to Buda-Pest and then try again by rail. But if I 
would like to go, then ten to-night would be the time 
and the thing would be in somewhefe about eight 
next morning. And they very obligingly said that 
they would phone up the captain or purser or some-. 
body and tell him to look after me. Yonder down 
on that quay was where the ship would start from. 
And as it seemed about the only thing that I could f 
do, I thanked them very much and so left their office. 

I do not know what the Hungarian law may be on 
the subject of the Innkeepers’ Act, but at home, of 
course, you are supposed to pay an hotel bill by noon 
if you don’t want to be charged up for r the next 
night. So as fast as I could get back I was paying 
my pub bill and packing my bit of kit. Then I 
would take my pack down to that wharf place, 
cloak-room it until the night, and have a serious look r 
round Buda-Pest at all the things that I ought to 
have seen and hadn’t seen—the Cathedral and the 
Parliament House and all that. There is something 
very special about their Parliament, I know. I 
believe it is that they built it so that all the Members 
could get in at once, which of course isn’t the case ’ 
at Westminster. For glorious a$ our Mother of 
Parliaments is, it is mostly taken up by offices and 
passages, and if all the M,P,’s took it into their heads 
to earn their money at once and to attend all together, 
the Mother-of-Parliament arrangements are such 
^that they would not all be able to sit down. So I 
"was rather anxious to have a look at the Buda-Pestian 
place and see how it worked. And I was down again 
on thatjquay just about a quarter to one. 
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! . * There was a booking-office and some waiting- 
\ rooms and warehouses and places, but I didn’t see 
| any cloak-room and I didn’t see anybody apparently 
in charge. There were a lot # of labourers doing 
something, aftd in a minute I was tackling them. I 
kept saying Mohacs in every ■accent I could think of 
, 'and then pointing to my pack, and I should have 
. 'thought that my meaning was perfectly clear. And 
• : after about five minutes of my patient insistence one 
of the men suddenly grabbed the pack and began to 
run with it—with me, of course, after him. Down 
* the quayside we went, about quarter of a mile of it, 
and then we came to another wharf place and another 
boat. And she was obviously just starting some¬ 
where; indeed they were beginning to haul in the 
gang-plank, only my man shouted something at 
them and I and my pack were pushed aboard just in 
time, while I gratefully threw the man a pengoe. 
Only I did for the moment wonder what on earth I 
was being so grateful about. 

I see the point now. There are two companies 
that work those Danube boats from Buda-Pest, and 
1 one takes the night service and one the day, and I 
suppose they arrange things between them so as to 
’ take turn and turn about or something. Anyway, 
after all the trouble that the other people had taken 
I over me I had somehow managed by accident to 

| get on the opposition boat. And for a few minutes 

| I was not even sure which way it was going. Then 

j after a purser’person had come along and I had 

I tried him out with my different pronunciations of 

j Mohacs, it seemed that it was quite all right after all 

| and that we were fealty going there, only that I was 

j taking the day-boat and should arrive in th$ middle 
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of the night. It was all as clear as possible. Fori'* 
have still got my ticket and it says Mohacs-Vasut 
(whatever a Vasut is) and then “ Hely szemelyhajo.” 

So what more could I want? And in five minutes 
I was congratulating myself as rather fi clever fellow 
for shaking the night-boat people off and having the 
foresight to travel by my route. 

Boat, I keep saying, but I am not at all sure that 
the word conveys to the outsider a proper idea of 
those Danube river steamers. For really the thing 
that I was on was more about the size of one of our 
vessels that in the summer run from London to " 
Margate and Yarmouth and places like that. She 
had enormous paddle-wheels and was tremendously 
broad-beamed and boasted of three classes—because 
in the course of the journey I unofficially sampled 
them all. And she carried loads of interesting- 
looking peasants in funny costumes and a good deal 
of freight as well. We had two proper deck-levels ^ 
and then right downstairs or below or whatever you 
call it there was still another deck with a row of 
little cabins for supplementary-fare paying sleepers. 
Only these were all locked up. I suppose that they 
would be for use in the tourist season. And anyway 
this was a day-boat. " 

I began to be ever so glad that I had come, for 
from the ship you got far and away the best view of 
Buda-Pest that I* had yet struck. And indeed’ it 
really began to look something like the famous city 
that one sees views of. Then as weAvere under the 
last of the four great bridges and out beyond thp 
suburbs and in the country proper, the river got 
wider still, until it got a bit like a miniature sea. 
We kept passing strings of barges. There would be 
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’/ • five or six of them, very big barges, all drawn by 

a sort of sea-going tug-boat, only tliey would be 
’ drawn fan-fashion and not in a long tandem-line— 

I -which shows.that there was plenty of space in that 
part of the'Danube. Then every now and then 
I: there would be a water-mHl, and even that in its 

[ .‘Way was interesting. For they would take two 
l . ‘ barge-hulks and fasten them together somehow in 

j such a way that there might have been room for a 
third hulk between them and then anchor them 
right out in the river. And over the space between 

• the pair of hulks they would hang the actual mill- 

: wheel, so that the whole contraption made a sort of 

floating islet with its own family or two and its own 
interests, and probably its own loves and jealousies. 
They struck me as ideal places for any Miller’s 
Daughter to drown herself from. 

As one stared at the maps and official notices and 
things that they had stuck up at places in that ship, 

1 one began to understand something of the colossal 
length of the Danube. It must be hundreds and 
hundreds of miles long, and a run down even the 
i part where they have steamers would take days and 
days. They had their notices* in six different 

* languages, and as I couldn’t understand a word that 
anybody on board said, my conversation with the 
ticket gentleman having begun and ended with the 
one word Mohacs, I amused myself by trying to 

\ make out what the six languages might be. German 

! obviously, ancbthen I was beginning to recognise the 

Magyar of Hungary. Then there was something that 
I couldn’t make out at all, until it turned out in the 
, end to be whatever they speak in Tclieco-Slovaquie, 
which of course is whatever civilised people^call 
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Czecho-Slovakia. Then there were two things that r 
looked a bit lik*e Russian, and they were Yugoslavian 
and Bulgar, and the last language of all I bailed with 
enthusiasm as Italiap. For I have ojnce been to • 
Italy and know their word for “beer.” But it 
turned out not to be Italian but Roumanian. A 
very fine little batch of notices indeed for what t' . 
had looked upon as a “ river steamer.” 

The banks now were getting still wider and wider 
apart, and one wondered what lay in the miles and 
miles of apparent wilderness behind the forests on 
the shores. There were wild animals, I had read 
somewhere, and aurochs I thought. Those are the 
things something like the American bison. Was I . 
doing right to come like a gentleman by ^earner, 

I wondered! Ought I not realty to have been 
tramping jollity through the distant forests, having 
humorous and interesting little adventures with the 
animals and aurochs? At the worst, in case of any „ 
possible misunderstanding, I could always of course 
have shown them my Hungarian luggage-label. 
Only right or wrong it was too late now to get off; 
one would have to swim a mile or so to reach 
either bank. • 

Budafok, Dunsadony, Dunapentele, places with 
that sort of name, it seemed our job to drop in on one 
of them every hour or so on one bank of the river or 
‘the other. Then down v^ould come the gangways 
and they would get the great cranes to work, and off 
would go so many tons of freight and sb many scores 
of passengers. And more would come on. The . 
resources of the Hungarian Danube seemed limit¬ 
less, Picturesque-looking people they mostly were 
with a good deal of fur-overcoat business about them. 
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* It doesn’t seem in the least a sign of wealth out there. 
Nearly everybody wore one. Only of course I 
couldn’t talk to anybody at all, and in fact I think 

• that during the entire trip the ojiy bit of conversation 
_ that I had tyas with a gipsy-looking woman with a 
sick baby. And then I couldn’t understand what 
, she said. But with a good deal of pushing me about 
. ' to the place where she wanted me to go and then 

gesticulating with a bottle, it turned out as far as I 
could understand that she wanted to know whether 
I would buy some milk for the child from the first- 
• class stewardess. I suppose that she must have 
been attracted by the wealthy and prosperous 
( appearance of my unfurred overcoat. Anyway, I 
' did pay.a few pence for some milk, and all the other 
gipsy-looking ladies laughed very heartily at some 
little joke of their own. But as an effort of con¬ 
versation the business was a failure. 

. As the short winter afternoon wore on, the prospect 
took on an outline of grave melancholy. One could 
not see the banks at all now, and it seemed hours 
since we had last passed anything. There was not 
a light in sight, and as the huge river began to 
envelop itself in great wraiths bf floating fog, we 

* might have been drifting our way down some Pagan 
Styx, so very quiet it was. Except from our own ship 
there was not a single sound. The thing began to 
get on my nerves a trifle apd with a little shiver I left 
the, deck and went inside the steerage-cabin place. 
It was better There. A bit overcrowded it was, and 
.for lack-of a space on one of the wooden benches J 
had to sit myself down in a corner of the floor. 
And a bit over-htmosphered the fastidious might 
have thought it. But then I am not fastidious,^ and 
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as a man began to play a fiddle quite solemnly and 
all to himself, the lights and the bit of tune struck 
me as a relief from the fog and the nothingness of 
the decks outside. Jhey had even go,t a little bar • 
fitted up, and by airing my Hungarian and asking 
for a bottle of “ Sor ” 'and then pointing at some 
bread and sausage stuff I even managed to dine in ' 
state with music at my meal. 

That things, however, were somehow going wrong 
was obvious even to me, and the river stations on the 
time-table were falling sadly behind my watch. It 
was ever so long now since we had stopped at all 
and the next place was an hour and more already 
overdue. As the women whispered to one another 
and the babies whimpered and the fiddle vvent on 
for ever and for ever, I think I must have dozed off 
for a few minutes from sheer boredom. Then the 
next time that I jerked myself into consciousness 
again, it was quite silent outside with not even 
the clank and “ plop ” of revolving paddle-wheels. 
We seemed to have stopped altogether. 

On the decks it was pitch-dark now and the fog 
was worse than ever. As far as I could make out, 
we were not moving at all, and when I walked 
along the gangway and looked down into the great 
stoke-hole the men didn’t seem .to be working. 
There was a small, mountain of about the world’s 
worst coal, a sort of black stuff of liquid mud, and 
the nearly naked stokers had dug their shovels into 
it and were settling down to a game of cards. One 
pf the men had the biggest wart on his bare back, 
that ever I had,seen, and even as I stared at him he 
rose for a minute and covered him'self with his filthy 
japket., JVe seemed then to have stopped perman- 
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* ently, and I made a little circumnavigation round 
the whole boat to find out if we were anchored. 
But we weren’t, so far as I could see, and from the 

• lazy and slow tick-over of the paddles I made a 
guess that Instead we were just marking time in 
the middle of the Danube,* holding our own so to 

; ‘ speak against the flow of the current. It was 
' uncannily quiet. I have been on the Thames in a 
police-boat in a fog, but there one somehow sensed 
that a few hundred yards away there were teeming 
millions on either bank. For there had been, I 
remembered, a thousand tiny noises and even in the 
dark and fog a thousand little pin-flashes of light. 
But here there was nothing at all. And I went back 
' inside th.e stuffy cabin. The women were whispering 
harder than ever now. One could feel that it was 
almost as though they were frightened of something. 

Next time I woke up properly to the echo of quite 
a biggish bang. And now something had obviously 
happened at last. For everybody was running about 
and the women were screaming and the sailors out¬ 
side were shouting. And then I saw what it was. 
For there was a little bit of the cabin floor all splin¬ 
tered and a piece of a rod or something sticking up 
* slightly just as it had come through. So I guessed 
that in the fog we must have struck a piece of drift¬ 
wood and that it had caught the steering-gear under¬ 
neath and that a rod ,must 'have buckled and 
pierced the deck. It was all very interesting, of 
course, only *as there didn’t seem anything parti¬ 
cular to do, and anyway I couldn’t understand what, 
anyone was saying, there was no special point in my 
rushing about aAd shouting too. And as the bar--, 
tender in the general confusion had basely left his- 
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post I went and helped myself to another Sor, of 
course putting* down on the little shelf the exact 
amount that I remembered paying out before. Be 
British and all that eyen if the ship doe$ sink. And • 
when a sailor person came and shouted at me, I 
continued sitting in my corner with perfect sang- " 
froid. Though thinking it over afterwards I believe '. 
that what he wanted to convey to me was that if any 
more things broke they would probably come through t 
just about where I was sitting. And as I held my 
bottle in one hand I continued to survey the little 
scene with Britannically dispassionate interest. 

When, however, there was a good deal of clanking 
about outside and I went out to investigate and they _ 
were obviously lowering boats, it was quite different 
and I began to sit up with interest and take notice. 
Incidentally I rushed inside and scribbled off a 
post-card to my Magazine, How it was ever going 
to get posted I didn’t quite see, but at least it would ■„ 
make interesting head-lines. The good ship Carl 
Josef Wrecked in Middle of Danube. Passengers 
take to the Boats. Our Special Commissioner Sticks 
to Post till Last. And then remembering the details 
of the affair I threw away my empty bottle. 

But it was all wasted literary effort, for those boats ’ 
were not for us at all. And by and.by they got out 
the big searchlights^that they used at night for the 
cargo at the river-side gangways, and the engineers 
tumbled into the boats and sculled round to the 
ship’s tail-end and commenced messirfg about with 
hammers and rivets and things. I tried to watch 
for a few minutes, and rather fine effects the search¬ 
lights gave as they beat upon the fog banks. They 
were a bit lighter by now, and there was a scrap of a 
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'• cliff on one of the river banks that we could pick out, 
and with the monstrous shadows frofn the men as 
they toiled and sweated at the broken steering-rod 
.or whatever it was, the general result was quite 
good. There was a picture of the Ride of the 
-^Valkyries that as a child I once saw somewhere, 
•with wild figures riding on clouds in the middle of 
* - nothing in particular, and quite suddenly I remem¬ 
bered it again. 

e But the hammering and tinkering went on for 
hours, and after a bit I was sick of watching and went 
. and lay down again and tried to go to sleep. And 
in course of infinity they mended the thing somehow 
and the fog lifted and we went on again slowly. 
And then between dozings-off there kept coming 
the flares of an occasional landing wharf, and it 
would be Paks or Fajsz-Dusnok or Baja or something, 
and I suppose that they all spelled Home to some¬ 
body. And then when I woke up for the very last 
.'time, and properly at that, it was daylight next 
morning and everybody else had left the ship and 
gone home to bed and I hope a bath, and we were 
at Mohacs at last. 

Mohacs, of course (you pronounce it Mohartch), 

. is a townlet that no visitor would dream of missing. 
For it was the very first place where at some date in 
the Middle Ages the Turks invaded Hungary. And 
then, at some other date in the Middle Ages it was 
the last place from which "the Turks got kicked out 
of Hungary. ^Though I didn’t know all that till I 
got home again and read it up.) Incidentally as I 
stared at it from the boat in the dim light of the" 
winter morning, il> struck me instantly as also being 
about the last place that God ever made.^ Those, 
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however, were not the reasons that decided me upon f 
visiting it. Most of the ship’s crew seemed to have 
knocked off and gone to their bunks, bift there were 
a few left on duty. An endless chain of stalwart 
Hungarian ladies was busied in coaling the boat, 
carrying the slimy black mud in baskets on their"’ 
heads. And an engineer or two and one or two other r 
men were thoughtfully superintending their labours. * 
And when they saw me, they all came up, and by 
pointings at their watches and at time-tables and at f 
the plans stuck up in the gangways tried their best 
to make me understand that Mohacs was no use to f 
me. If I wanted to get down into Yugoslavia, it 
could not be done from here. The boat would be 
leaving on the return trip at one o’clock in the 
afternoon and I must go back by it with them. 

We should be due in at Buda-Pcst at quarter-past 
three next morning, and then next day I could 
make another start for Belgrade and Yugoslavia, 
by train. That was the way to do it. Only I 
wouldn’t. It is a hundred and twenty-five miles 
back to Buda and I hate going back. There must 
be some way of getting on from Mohacs. And 
amid a chorus ef expostulations at my folly, I 
grabbed the old pack, mounted the greasy gang- - 
plank, and threading my way Ijetween the lady 
coal-heavers reached the bank top and gracefully 
raised my hat in final salute to the Carl Josef, One 
more stage in my trip to Sarajevo had at least begun. 

As I strode away from the rivfir it did occur to me 
f for a moment to wish that I had spent another 
minute or two more carefully examining the map 
hanging up oh the ship. For the fact was that I 
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* didn’t exactly know where I was. Somewhere not 
very far from the Hungary-Yugoslawa frontier, of 
course, but where ? And where was the police post 
•and the quay from which the Serbian boats would 
presumably tart? And there didn’t seem anybody 

■'particular to answer my questions. From a bit of 
, raised path you could see the Danube, enormously 
K ‘ wide and enormously melancholy but with nothing 

* of any sort in sight upon it. And then there was a 
rather depressed-looking and shabby village with 

-apparently nobody up except one old lady in a 

* muddy little square standing beside a basket of 
bread. So I raised my hat again, selected a couple 
of pieces and held out a handful of petty coins for her 
to choose from. At least I had conquered Mohacs to 
the extent of getting some sort of breakfast out of it. 

If, as my encyclopedia suggested, those Medieval 
Turks did sack the townlet, I for one can hardly 

^find it in my heart to blame them; for a more 
irritating little place I seldom met. There is a tiny 
station in it not far from the steamer-wharf, and the 
station was apparently closed. Nor could I find any 
notices anywhere to show where the trains might 
run to or if indeed there ever were any trains at all. 

' And that in itself was enough to annoy the mildest- 
mannered Medieval Turk that ever sacked a town. 

■ Then I couldn’t find any real breakfast and I walked 
up and down the place for ever so long hunting for 
any sign of a cafe. Not a soul that I met took the 
faintest noticeVif ihe, a little point that instantly 
struck me. For in most foreign villages that I have # 
ever been to the advent of a rare stranger is an 
occasion for interest, and in France or Italy I should 
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by now have been in the state of being followed * 
aboilt by a small crowd. Here in Mohacs as I came ; 
to anyone, they lowered their eyes and looked away, 
i might almost have, been invisible. I, do not know- 
why this was, but perhaps it has something to do 
with the Turk-sacking business and a dislike of ' j 

strangers being handed down as a hereditary t | 

instinct in Mohacs ever since. One rather imagines * J ; 

that the Mediaeval Turk may have handled the place ^ 
a trifle roughly. 

About an hour and a half I walked about that- 
little town doing nothing in particular and failing ' 
to get any breakfast, and then hearing the unmis- j: 

takable noise of an engine at last I hurried back to | 

the station to see if there was any way of escape! j 

Now of course I know a bit about the place. There | 

is a line, a light rail-tramway concern that links up j 

Mohacs with a junction of the nearest real railway. 

It belongs, I think, to the steamboat companies and^ , ( 
they use it, of course, for the transport of their coal 
and of their customers’ freight. And besides that 
it will carry any passengers that there are. But ‘I 
didn’t know all that then, and climbed up into a j 
carriage in a state* of total ignorance as to where on 
earth it might be going to. And when the conductor * 
wanted to know my destination I held out my usual 
handful of expenses-money and motioned grandly to 
the fellow to help himself—Where Thy Train Goeth, 

Thither Go I Too—that sort of thing, and I only 
hoped that it was going somewhere irf South-Eastern 
„Europe where there might be something to eat. 

As a matter of fact, it went to a place called 
Vilany, where it obviously ran into a real standard- 
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* gauge railway with a real station and a real station 
refreshment-room. And I had some* breakfast at 
last—though I am sorry to keep harping on the point 
•and I know tjrat most people who write travel books 
never dream* of mentioning points like eating or 
'drinking—and then tried to make out from the time- 

, 'tables whereabouts in the world I might be. “ Bel- 
‘ grade, third-single please, au troisi&me, au terto ” 
, (which is Italian), I said to the gentleman in the 
booking-office, and I am bound to say that as soon 

• ‘as he heard my accent he gave me his undivided 
attention. But then he couldn’t understand French, 
not even my French, and of course he had no 
English. As an official he did understand German, 
and though as a Hungarian he did not wish to use 
it more than was absolutely necessary, he did in 
consideration of my being a foreigner try it on me. 
But then as I don’t understand German we were not 

✓■much advanced. And it took him a long time to find 
out what I wanted and that it was Beograd that I 
was after. Because it sounds quite different from 
Belgrade the way they say it. And then he couldn’t 
book me there because it was in another country and 
this was not one of the international trunk lines. But 
I could have a ticket to Osijek, which was the first 
town over the frontier and then I could see about it 
again. Only there wasn’t a train for about three 
hours, so perhaps I had better come back. 

A bit of my time I spent in exploring outside, 
because it was kill it the back of my mind that I was 
supposed to do some walking. But not just there, T 
think. For outside the station there didn’t seem to 
be any particular* Vilany, and though there was a 
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sign-post I couldn’t read it and I had no idea of any * 
sort ’which way I was walking. Also the road, such 
as it was, was literally three feet in mud and each 
heavy boot came up only with an .effort and a* 

! “ clop.” And after a stray dog had’flown at me 

and the only person that I met in half an hour, a' 
woman, had appeared from nowhere in particular", 
and stared at me in the unfriendly silence that' 
suggested her as an unlikely soul to try out my . 
Magyar on, I decided that at least that particular 
part of Europe was unfavourable for winter peclestri-' • 
anisni, and giving the business up as a bad job, so 
returned to the station. 

It was no gayer in that waiting-room than in any 
other and I passed the time in dreary attempts to 
read the notices stuck up on the walls. There was 
one, I remember, that must have been issued by 
some health committee, with two milkmaids in 
parallel columns of little pictures. So one had the**, 
Dirty Milkmaid omitting to wash out her milk-pans 
and a miserable-looking cow staring at her in dis¬ 
mayed disgust, and a horde of flies straight from the 
manure-heap clustering round the pans, and all the 
children who drafnk the milk dying off in various 
stages of horror. And then you had the Good" 
Milkmaid with a very proud and happy-looking cow 
with a facial aspect, by the way, not unlike her own. 
Now see what comes of pleaning the pans properly. 
For there is a Farmer looking at the Milkmaid, and 

'I ^ you can see it gradually dawning imhis presumably 
^widower’s eye that this is precisely the sort of Milk¬ 
maid that a man might Marry and make the Mother 
of a large and prosperous Family. The Dawn of 
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Dove, so to speak. Only the Good Milkmaid 
doesn’t see that look, or at least pretends not to see 
it, but steadily and dutifully goes on cleaning her 
I ’pans. And in the last picture we have got the 
Farmer and the Milkmaid and their extremely large 
"Family. And the cow looking proudly at them with 

• a sort of “Bless you, my children” air. But the 
last picture of the Dirty Milkmaid was sad indeed. 

* For, alas, she had betaken herself and her dirt to the 
Great City, where she presumably went to the cinema 
every evening as a reward for her general neglect. 

Then there was another picture presumably issued 
by some Savings Bank, And we see little Magyar 
Willie being given a penny and then standing in 
desperate irresolution before a sweet-shop window, 
i Should lie spend his penny or should he entrust it to 
! the kind Savings Bank? Much depends upon the 
answer; which in fact of two parallel columns will 
| <he join? And incidentally a small girl with rather 
long drawers and her hair in two pigtails is eagerly 
Watching his choice, a slightly greedy expression in 
her eyes. And then down one column he is stead- 
.j fastly Resisting Temptation in all sorts of forms, 

being rewarded in the Last Picturfe But One with the 
j * hand of the small girl, her garments now naturally 
better under control. And in the last picture they 
have a large family of children all busily saving their 
pennies. And my private impression is that Mrs. 
Willie probably took the lot away and that the 
i wretched lad \voufd on the whole have been far 
! better advised to have joined the opposition column, 
! and so secured himself at least a bit of fun; for I 
: should always hate being married for my money. 
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Then there was one more picture that wasn’t 
funny at all. * I had seen the thing before. In fact 
I had been seeing it ever since I had come into the 
other end of Hungary. For it is scarcely to be missed 
all across the country, and one finds if on lavatory- 
walls, on notice-boards," on everywhere where a bill 
can be stuck. It is, by the way, a map, and though/* 
of course, I could not read the letter-press at all, 
there was not much doubt as to the meaning of that „ 
map. For it showed two Hungaries, as the country 
was before the War and as it is now. And in the ; 
■shadowy parts of the Lost Hungary every town and 
every village is plainly marked with the population 
figures that show the census proportion of the people 
speaking Magyar and the other languages., 

I do not understand anything about foreign politics, 
but if that Map is speaking anything like the truth, 
then the politicians in their Treaties must have left 
about half Magyardom outside‘the official Magyar*, 
frontiers. And one rather wonders how long the 
thing will last. For the number of officers’ uniforms 
in Buda-Pest was a little astonishing for a country 
that one reads is so thoroughly contented that it has 
practically given dp its Army. 

To every officer one imagines that there must be " 
at least some soldiers, and if the Politicians’ Peace is 
going to last for ever, then one wonders what on earth 
is the good of all those soldiers. 

Nineteen thirty-five, I think somebody said. And 
again one wonders. But I apologiserfor not having 
,seen the Cathedral and the Parliament House and 
all the other proper things in Hungary. 


‘ CHAPTER VI 


* • Past Beli Monastir and into Serbia at last—The 
\ New Empire of Yugoslavia—The Old Osijek and 
the New—Ruritania comes to Life—The City of 
Belgrade—and the Kaiser’s Marble Throne—A 
King’s Palace and his Guards—Miss Pcggu, the 
English Dancer. 

A few minutes past Vilany and the train comes 
to Magyar-Boli (or words to that effect) and the 
end of Hungary. At all events a Magyar official 
climbs into the carriage and puts his pencil through 
the Hungarian visa on your passport. So that 
apparently is the end of that, and a minute later 
another sort of officer boards the train and collects 
^11 foreign passports. Then they hold the train 
up at Beli Monastir until they have examined the 
papers and handed them back again. A very real 
examination it is, too, with bayoneted sentries 
standing challengingly on the rail-track below the 
carriages. And one fellow who did try and get 
■ down for a drink or something was chivied back 
pretty quickly. There seemed no particular'child’s- 
play about this Yugoslavian frontier business. 
Then when they do let the train continue again on 
its way towards Osijek, you are in Serbia at last. 
And very astoijishmg indeed it looked to me. 

I understand, of course, that most of my writing 
looks like a deliberate pose of ignorance. Only really* 
it is not, and I faney indeed that I am'not much more 
i°3 
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ignorant than most Englishmen of my middle-aged r 
and r middle-class education. The school-books of 
my thirty-five years back boyhood had said very 
little indeed about their Servia (they'spelled it that 
way then) if indeed* they said anything specific at 
all. But generally it was muddled up in one wk 
important little chapter with the Balkan Countries' # 
in general. There were a lot of mountains there, 
and snow and wolves and bandits. And they had 
a good many Revolutions and killed a good many 
people. A savage country, in fact, with a semi-bar- • 
baric people hardly worth the serious attention of an ' 
English child’s school-book. And though, of course, 
that was all thirty-five years ago, and I knew that 
thin gs must have altered a bit since then r (like the 
spelling of Serbia with a B), still on the whole I 
had never had any particular occasion to revise 
my notions or to look the country up with any 
special care. And I rather fancy that most of my^, 
contemporary Englishmen are just about in the 
same boat. So that when I first left the frontier 
behind and entered Yugoslavia, which I understood 
to be for some reason the new official name of the 
place, the countrycame as a bit of a surprise to me. 

For there were no mountains, at least just there, ' 
and the landscape as viewed through the windows 
of the Serbian train did not look in the very least 
bit savage. Uncommonly fertile land it looked, 
and quite well tilled, only with some very big woods 
that gave one the idea that the population had 
not yet caught up with possibilities of production. 
Then as one got out at Osijek (I rather think that 
it used to be lEssek in the old Austrian days) the' 
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‘feeling of surprise got deeper still. For it is a big 
industrial city with tram-cars and electric light and 
l'. all the rest 6f it. In front of me I have two post¬ 
cards of the place which I bought at a book-stall 
i there, and they might have been labelled “ Osijek 

i as I expected it” and “ Osijek as it is” For one 

that I suppose they must have photographed in 
_ some picturesque slum shows an Eastern-looking 
i archway place all dark shadows and mystery with 
a Turkish-looking beggar squatting in a corner and 
■ smoking a pipe, presumably of opium. Exactly as 
* if some enterprising firm were to fake a photograph 
i of the old Adelphi Arches tucked away down behind 

the Strand and then were to sell it as a Typical 
View of London. For the other post-card of Osijek 
showed no picturesque archways or beggars at all, 
but simply some perfectly enormous factories all 
going full blast. You would hardly know them, in 
,Jact, from factories fin Leeds or Manchester, except 
for an odd but quite distinctive note about them of 
a hard, cruel, and ugly modern efficiency. As if 
they had deliberately made the photographs as ugly 
as possible just on purpose to emphasise their almost 
brutal efficiency. That, I gathered, was the note 
* of the New Serbia. It seemed a bit different from 
the school-book phapter. 

As a matter of fact, I understand things just a 
little bit better now, and Osijek isn’t really in 
proper Serbia at all. In my sort of book, of course, 
I mustn’t exactly lecture on the.history or geography 
of the country, but roughly speaking the Serbia of 
my sfchool-books that went into the War as a smalf 
and rather insignificant country came out of the 
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War not as Serbia at all, but as an enormously' 
powerful concern that calls itself Yugoslavia and 
might very well indeed call itself the'Yugoslavian 
Empire. There is Serbia, the old Servia of my 
school-books, that makes the sort of germ of the 
giant. And then there is Bosnia and Herzegovina 
that, while they are most awfully like Serbia as far 
as any outsider can see, used really to be mere' 
provinces of the pre-War Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
And now they too are Yugoslavia. Also there is 
the tiny Principality that we used to know as Monte- ■ 
negro, and that now is in the New Country too. * 
On top of it all there are the parts of Austria that 
we used to call Slovenia and Croatia, and then 
there are some more bits down Dalmatia and the 
Adriatic that I had always vaguely connected up 
with Italy, And the result is that the New Yugo¬ 
slavia is very nearly four times the size of the Old 
Serbia, and that instead of having three millions, 
and a half of population it nowadays runs into 
something over twelve millions. And after the War 
they used officially to call the lot the “ Kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes.” And now they 
seem to have dropped that and call it just Yugo¬ 
slavia (the Jugo-Slavia of some of our books), which ’ 

I believe means the Kingdom of.the South Slavs. 
And I should not be in the very least surprised if 
the geography book of the future did not have to 
give it quite a long chapter all to itself and very 
likely call it the Empire of Yugoslavia. That, how¬ 
ever, has nothing in the world to do with me, whose 
‘business at the moment was to find how to get out 
of my first Yugoslavian city. • 
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The place does not lie on any of the main inter¬ 
national routes into the country, and so'there seemed 
! to be no interpreters and no bureau de change people 
or anything lijce that. They do not, in fact, expect 
the foreigner‘from Western Europe there and I 
liad quite a job to get hold-of any money; in the 
, end I had to throw myself on the mercy of the 
book-stall young lady at the station to get the 
! , equivalent of a couple of pounds or so to be going 

on with. I do not reckon money easily or quickly, 

• having been, in fact, on the Classical side at school, 

* and when I came later on to try and work things 

out quietly with a pencil and a bit of paper I arrived 
at the conclusion that the Osijek book-stall young 
lady must be a bit of a man-hater. Nor did I do 
very much better on the restaurant side of things, 
for at the place that I dropped into by accident 
they couldn’t understand anything that I said. But 
. .they were ever so 'obliging about it all, fetching 
a lady to interpret on the apparent grounds that 
although she herself could not exactly speak 
English, at least she had been deserted by a husband 
who had left her in a hurry to go to Philadelphia. 
And I suppose that this was something, but it didn’t 

* lead to a very satisfactory meal. And when I had 
walked round some miles of dreary streets of about 
exactly the same interest that I might have found 
in the industrial parts of, say, Leeds, I decided that 
I had had about enough of the place and might as 

1 well be pushirf£ on'towards Belgrade. 

Even that wasn’t quite as easy as it sounds.^ 
Magyar had not in my few days in Hungary exactly 
come to me as a Second tongue, but at least I had 
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been able to read the writing, even if I had not* 
been able to' pronounce it, and even if I had not 
had any ideas what the words might* mean. But 
f here in Yugoslavia I could ncithej understand, 
pronounce, nor even read so much as a single 
syllable that I saw. *For they do not even use 
Latin letters, employing instead a thing called the, 
Cyrillic alphabet, because I believe that it was a 
Saint Cyril who first introduced it to the country. f 
And sometimes I thought it looked a bit like Russian 
and sometimes it reminded me vaguely of my school- ■ 
days (for, as I say, I had been on the Classical side) r 
and I thought that it looked a bit like Greek. But 
on no occasion was I ever able to read it, and even 
the picking-out of Beograd on the booking-office 
I fare lists at the Osijek station became a task of 
total impossibility. 

Later on I came across notices that they had 
i printed in both alphabets, with the Cyrillic char*. 

| acters down one side and the Roman letters of 
Western Europe on the other. And somebody told 
| me, I think, that there was a strong movement at 
present in the country to train up the younger 
generation on the Latin letters, but that it was 
1. meeting with considerable opposition from the Con- ’ 
j servatives. It will be odd if they make the change, 
for then with Germany gradually dropping her old 
Gothic characters, practically every nation in Europe 
outside Russia and Greece will be using the Latin j 
alphabet. They have even gdt itf I believe, in 
modern Turkey. 

Where, however, they most certainly had not got 
it yet was on the fare list in 'that station, and 

i " 
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with nobody understanding a single word that I 
said,* it took me ever so long even to buy an ordinary 
ticket to Beograd. It sounds so absurdly easy, of 
course. You just write out whgre you want to go 
on a bit of paper, putting, of course, beside the 
place a 1 , 2 , or 3 to show the desired class. And 
. {Hen just pushing the thing through the office pigeon¬ 
hole with a handful of money and a winning smile, 

, you get your ticket. Only really you don’t. Because 
for some reason they don’t open the pigeon-hole till 
■ it’s very nearly train time, and then all round there is 
' a seething crowd fighting to get near. Greek Church 
priests with enormous coloured sashes, and Yugo¬ 
slavian officers, and any amount of soldiers travel¬ 
ling on sojne warrant arrangement, and a large and 
variegated mob of women in all sorts of funny 
dresses. So that the finding of a quiet moment to 
air your own bit of a request is rather a job. I 
.could have tackled iffairly easily, of course. Because 
in the hour or so that I had to wait I carefully 
thought it all out, and how if everything else failed 
I would go outside the station again, say “ Hotel ” 
to a cabman, be almost certainly driven to the best 
place in the town, and then find An interpreter and 
* get him to come back with me to the station again. 
You havd to think of complicated and round-about 
tricks like that if you hope to get through really 
foreign countries without .their language. But as 
things turned out, however, we never had to come 
to any really dferiou's extremities, because by about 
ten minutes to twelve that night I had worked my . 
way into such a strategic position ffiat I simply 
couldn’t be dislodged from the booking-hole with- 


1 
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out shifting half the station with me. What is' 
mote, with ‘the entire crowd helping me I* was 
actually able to make the booking clerk understand 
what I wanted. , 

On the platform it was rather interesting. Cer¬ 
tainly in that part of* Yugoslavia—it was different 
later on—the trains are of the same gauge as thds'e, 
in most of the rest of Europe, only with big loco¬ 
motives that have generally been built in Hungary f 
and taken over for war reparations. The track 
is not especially good, and the electric light in • 
lots of the carriages is a bit below par. But on ' 
the whole, to a man who had come through Austria 
and Hungary there was nothing very interesting 
about the train. It was the people that intrigued 
me. For though we could only have been a few 
miles from the Hungarian frontier, the entire type 
had changed again as well as the language and 
costumes. There was one group of officers on -the 
platform that especially fascinated me, seeming as 
they did to carry me straight back to the Balkan 
States of my school-books and the Ruritania of high 
romance: Immaculately uniformed gentlemen they 
all were, but the officer that they were obviously 
seeing off by the train was far and away the most* 
perfect person that ever I had set eyes oil since the 
days of The Prisoner of fynda and the old St. James’s 
Theatre. His chest was decorated with all sorts 
of medals and crosses, and every strap and buckle 
on his uniform was polished up to*the very zenith 
of perfection. For all that, the man himself did 
not look in the very least the Ruritanian officer of 
our stage, and his face rather give me the impres- 
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*sion that not only could he if necessary do a bit of 
fighting, but that he would positively enjoy the 
^ chance of it.* 

• Who he may have been I have no idea, but I 
imagine a higlf officer. Because “all the others were 
shaking hands with him as one by one they were 
respectfully introduced, and then they would step 
back smartly and salute with parade-ground pre- 
: # cision. Ever so interested in him I was. For he 
looked my ideal of a man, and as if he led what I 
■have always envied as the ideal life. As if he might 
• be perpetually dashing off on the Midnight Express 
to do something interesting. Righting the Wrong, 

| or Putting His Sword at the Disposal of the Missing 
Princess, or at the very least Taking a Little More 
! Wine at wherever the Express might be going to. 
The one thing that I could not see him doing was 
pushing the perambulator out in our Crouch End 
■ Recreation Grounds*on a Sunday morning while 
'f. his wife cooked the dinner. So busy, in fact, was 
t I in watching him that I forgot all about finding a 
seat for myself. 

t So that when this particular Midnight* Express 
did start and I looked round, there was no seat for 
me. And as the Danube boat hadn’t given me a 
particularly restful .night of it and I didn’t see myself 
standing in the corridor all the way to Beograd, I 
was pretty soon raking out the conductor man and 
making him understand that I wanted my ticket 
transferred to the second-class. And then the only 
; bit of a place that I could find was in the same „ 
carriage with my Hero. Really it was a half com¬ 
partment, one of those single-seated things that they 
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build in to the end of a carriage, and properl/ 
speaking th&e wasn’t exactly room for both of us. 

So that we had to make the best of sh'aring the one ' 
seat by doubling up our legs, which was rather 
awkward. Especially as he was Wearing spurs, 
which gave him, I thought, an unfair advantage. 
There is Dalj, I think, and Vincovci I am sure of; 
because they shunt the carriages about there, and 
it is three o’clock in the morning and a very unsuit- p 
able time to arrive at any place with a name like 
that. And all through that awful night the officer- 
and myself kept kicking one another.' Every time r 
that I kicked him, I would sit up and say “ Pardon , 
mon general” and then he would half-salute by way 
of reply. And every time that he kicked me and 
of course said the gentlemanly thing in Yugo¬ 
slavian, I would say “ San Fairey Ann” which is an 
expression that my comrades and myself employed 
a good deal during the Great War, and whickis 
French for “Pray do not, X beg of you, mention _ 
the little matter.” And then of course I would 
salute. By the morning we got quite friendly over 
the business, saluting each other indeed for priority 
into the washing-place. Only as there wasn’t any 
water left, this was largely a mere formality of 
courtesy. , f 

Now Beograd or Belgrade according to nearly 
every book that I have ever read is an extremely 
third-rate and primitive sort of comic capital, with 
its native semi-barbarism very‘thinly indeed glossed 
overby a simple veneer of high prices. And I have 
in front of me a book written by a very famous 
writer indeed only a comparatively few years ago 
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‘that says all this. But whatever it may once have 
been it is not true nowadays, and* even when 
you tumble 'sticky and dirty and thoroughly tired 
out. at 6.40 on a winter morning into its very big 
station you realise that at least 9 you have struck a 
real capital city. It has plenty of real hotels, too, 
and some of them are thoroughly cosmopolitan 

* places that had their interpreters and commission¬ 
aires and buses and things all waiting at the station. 

* Only that type of hotel didn’t seem at all my mark. 

. So purposely picking out a gentleman who looked 

* as if he might be boots and man-of-all-work to a 
third-rate establishment, I found myself a real bed 
at last. “ Good enough, boy,” said the factotum, 
as I hinted to him that a cafe-cognac and some hot 
water might with propriety be sent up to my bed¬ 
room. 

The city, when I woke up again somewhere about 
midday and sallied.out eagerly to explore it, was 
indeed a town for a traveller to loot. Vienna and 
Buda-Pest and even Vaduz were poor sorts of 
capitals beside it. For Beograd stands on two 
stories so to speak, the Old Town at the bottom of 
the hill and the New Town on .the summit, and 
-between the two lies all the contrast of romance in 
the world. For if ever a town was intended by 
Nature to be a capital, that town is Belgrade, and 
from the days of the Romans downwards a capital 
of some sort the White Gity has been. That by 
the way is what they say is the literal meaning of 
Beograd. 

There is a bit of ground with a few seats on it 
at the end of the “ Terrazije ” or obvious Terrace 

H 
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Street that runs to the very crest of the hill at the' I 
edge of the Upper City. As one sits here one looks 
down upon a scene which must be unique in all i 
Europe. Below, the huge Danube. rolls its way 
into league upon league of infinity, and from where 
one sits one sees its juncture just above the city with 
another great river. And as the rivers are of slightly ^ j 
different colours, one can even pick out the exact 
joining-place. The other river is the Save, and e 
anywhere except at this precise point it would seem 
in itself a monster water-course. As it is, by com-. 
parison with the Danube one can see that it is only n 
a tributary. Everyone knows any amount of places , 
at home in England where one can sit on a cliff 
and stare at the sea. And even if you shut your 
eyes tight, you still know perfectly well that the sea 
is there. I got precisely the same effect sitting on . 
that seat at the end of the Beograd Terrace. One 
was at the very Edge of the .World with nothing 
but the sea before one. Only it wasn’t the sea. It • _ 

is the Plain, and coming at the extreme limit of 
a mountainous country with a border as clearly 
defined as by a high-water mark, the effect is 
startling. 

That plain with the Danube winding through it- 
stretches further than you can see. t And for centuries 
upon centuries it must have stood as the Promised 
Land to the people of the Aiountain. So all throiigh 
the ages, down from the time when it was the 
Roman Singidunum, Beograd has been the frontier 
point for the incessant battle between East and 
West. The Crusaders crossed just about here, and 
afterwards sometimes the Turks held the strong- 
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hold and then sometimes they were beaten back 
and somebody else was the master 6f the White 
City. There is a fortress here with some unpleasant 
parts to it: ^ well, and four hundred steps leading 
down to its ldwest level, And then right down in 
the Lower Fortress the Turks carved out of the very 
. bowels of the cliff an extra special prison of their 
own. And come down a few centuries in the history 
, books, and up on the view-point of the frontier 
mountain the ex-Kaiser of the Great War had 
■ mounted for himself a platform and a sort of marble 
* throne. It was the obvious point in all Europe for 
the great War Lord to survey the battle-fields of the 
warring peoples. 

And nqjv for the first time in hundreds of years 
Beograd is not a frontier city and it is at peace. 

For the border has been shifted northwards and the 
Promised Lands of the great plain march with the 
mountains. And to*day it is all Yugoslavia. Only if 
the politics and the fightings are over, the city still re- 
mains the social frontier between East and West. Up 
here on the Terrazije it is all just about as modern 
as modern can be, with electric tram-cars flying past 
and great shops and caffs and »a blaze of light. 

' And there are any amount of streets like it, very 
wide ancPboulevardy and generally “ Continental.” 
And I should think that the Whitehall part of 
Beograd easily beats the Whitehall part of London 
for its buildings. For the Government offices of 
Yugoslavia aro- sirrrply enormous places. What is 
more, the Civil servants of Yugoslavia employed in ^ 
those offices work hours that at least as far as the 
lay Londoner can see are unknown in England. 
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One great office in which I had business was, I * j 
know, humirfing with activity at six o’clock on a 
Saturday evening, and through the windows you ^ 
could see clerks at their work in all thq other offices; 

But when I commented on the fact to*a Yugoslavian 
gentleman, he took it all quite as a matter of course'. 

“ You English,” he said, “ with all your centuries . 
behind you, can perhaps afford to holiday-make 
from Friday to Monday. But we in our country „ 
are a young people, and we must hurry to catch 
up. So the clerks will be here till perhaps eight, • 
perhaps nine, perhaps ten. As long as there is 
work to do. And the Heads, of course, must be j' 
responsible for all the twenty-four hours.” It seemed 
so funny to me after Whitehall, where one has a 
sneaking suspicion that if ever a post-card arrived 
at the India Office after twelve noon on a Saturday 
to say that India had unfortunately been Lost, it 
would have to wait its time till'the Monday before ; 
it could be properly filed and put away. . '[ 

It was not only the Government offices, either, 
that worked late, but all the other offices and shops 
as well. 'For they were practically all open and l 
working hard quite late in the Saturday. And the 
gangs of men who were busy on the streets seemed * i 
to be working all night. For with trertehes and 
drills and pneumatic machines they are tearing the 
Old Beograd up about as fast as they can and con¬ 
verting it all into that New Beograd of boulevarded \ 
streets and skyscraper offices. I* have never been in . j 
.^America, but the Hustle that the Americans talk ; 
so much about seemed actually to have come to 
life here in the capital of the NeW Serbia. 
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Then down the hill there is the Old Beograd, 
and they haven’t had time to alter* all that‘yet. 

So there are* still narrow lanes with ox-carts swaying 
a slow way .along them. An,d -roads all cobble- 
stoned and p’atches in them that have sunk into 
holes almost feet deep. And instead of the smart 
. uniforms and costumes of the Upper City, there are 
Turkish-looking old men in baggy clothes all patched 
♦ in different colours. I am not sure whether they 
are real Turks or not. But I rather think not. I 
fancy that they are the descendants of those Serbians 
whose ancestors were forcibly converted to Moham¬ 
med under the old Turkish domination of that 
fortress and its dungeons. And I believe too that 
in this Serbia proper they are getting fewer every 
year, the bulk of them having cleared out at the 
coming of the New Era after the War. Someone 
told me, I think, that there is only one Mosque left 
in Beograd. I am’pretty certain, too, that the Fez 
in Yugoslavia is not always the sign of the Moslem. 

In some curious way it is very often worn too by 
Jews and even I believe—but am not sure—by 
Catholics. It is a rough sign, in fact, of its owner 
not belonging to the national and majority Ortho¬ 
dox Church. But even besides the fez people you 
will fine? a good many odds-and-ends in the old 
part of Beograd. Odd-looking men with funny 
leather shoes whose pointy turn upwards from the 
toe in a high curve. And porters with a carrying- 
shelf arrangement 'strapped on to their backs. So 
that if you want, say, a grand piano shifted in a^ 
hurry, you just give the little ordegto one of these 
men and he puts his shelf under the instrument, 
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adjusts his straps a bit, and follows you obediently' | 

up the lane." I sat half an hour or so outside a I 
little cafe in what looked like the equivalent to a j 

slum street, and in that half-hour I mpst have been j 

visited by nearly all the colours in* the rainbow. 
Gentleman in sky-blue breeches interested in the 
bootlace industry. Gentleman in pink breeches , 
(mauve patch on left leg) interested in timber j 
industry. And when I did buy a box of his matches, „ , 
he hailed me as a compatriot, having met me and j 
my God-damned lot before, it appeared, at Vladivo- • j 
stock. And as he really did know about four words r j 
of English, all unprintable, I take it that he must j 
actually have served some sort of country out there ■ 
and that he had probably met the famous^American j 
Horse Marines. 

I was sitting outside the cafe and not inside, j 
because the famous Serbian climate of my school¬ 
books was another little point which had. gone j 
wrong. From perhaps eleven to four on a winter’s 
day in Beograd was about as warm as -it would be 
at midsummer at home. At any rate, I could not 
bear to walk about with an overcoat. And there • 
was a positively Italian sky of a blue so deep that 
one could hardly look at it. And an air of peculiar ' j 
dryness; I remember watching some women hang¬ 
ing out mattresses over the railings of a fourth-story j 

balcony. No snow and no wolves, you see. Then j 

at perhaps four o’clock in the afternoon it would i 

all change. Only not gradually like it does with j 

us, but suddenly—like a giant hand coming clown j 

all icy-cold over the entire world. And then you j 

put on your overcoat quite quickly. And you 
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* understood too why nine out of ten Serbians, how¬ 
ever poor they looked, seemed to be Wearing some 
sort of fur. * 

I rather think that in my two or three days in 
Beograd I saw* about everything* that without know¬ 
ing the place or where to go and without knowing 
, anything of the language^ I was reasonably able to 
see. All except one thing, and that was what I 
, should have liked to see the best of all-—the King 
of Yugoslavia. Only I didn’t hear about it until 

• afterwards. Now I know nothing at all about 
* the Dynasty except what I have read in books. 

There was Kara Georg, the famous “ Black George ” 
of history and legend, I know, and he was the 
man whojn the old Turkish days suddenly led a 
rising and crowned himself King. And he is still 
a popular hero, and there is a brand of cigarettes 
called after him. Then, I think, there was another 
Dynasty that objected to the Kara Georg crowd. 

And then even in my own middle-aged lifetime 
there was the famous Tragedy of Beograd when a 
King and Queen were murdered. Of course in 
those days I didn’t read the papers so much, but 
I remember about it because there was a special 
Servian (that’s how we spelled it then) stamp 
printed, *that wjien you turned it upside down 
showed the decapitated head of the murdered 
Queen. I was very keen on getting that stamp, 
and in point of fact I did get it. But of the political 
details of the business I know next to nothing, except 
that all the countries withdrew their Ambassadors ^ 
from Serbia and then that every country except 
England promptly sent its Ambassadors back 
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again, each being nervous lest one of the other 
countries should whip in first and collar some con¬ 
cession or other worth having. But th<f England of 
those days didn’t want anything particular and we 
kept our Ambassador away for years and years. 
For which I was told later that the Serbians rather 
respected us on the whole. Now to which, if either; 
of those two Dynasties the present King belongs I 
simply do not know. What I do know is that he 
has got one of the finest-looking Royal Palaces in 
Europe, that one of the finest lots of Guardsmen in 
Europe marches up and down outside it, and that 
the King is one of the best beloved personages in 
his own country. How do I know that when I 
can’t speak a word of the language and so can only 
converse with English-speaking and probably biassed 
people of the official classes? By the picture post¬ 
cards and by the crowds. 

The Guards outside that Palace wear sheep-skins 
and funny little hats and carry drawn swords. *1 
am not at all sure either that they are purely cere¬ 
monial swords, for they look quite sharp. They 
are ever such smartly turned-out men with a dis¬ 
cipline that in its pwn way is like iron. I watched 
one of their officers for ever so long one day going 
his rounds, and it was rather marvellous. Then 
opposite the Palace and staring through the great 
gates there is all the day a little crowd, It will be ' 
there just as long as the" light lasts, and what it is 
waiting for is pretty obvious. The chance of just 
^seeing its King. There is a Queen, too,.of course, 
and a Crown Prince called Peter of about eight 
years old or sb. Very often ho dresses up in a 
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miniature sheep-skin like one of those Guardsmen, 
and I suppose that they have made hinf an Honorary 
{. Colonel or Something in his Royal Father’s Army, 
f . ^ you can .see picture post-cards of him all over 

I the place, and in most of them he is in that uni- 

j form, and carrying a little gun. Also people buy 

| . those picture post-cards, because all over Yugo- 

f slavia from Osijek to Beograd and round by Sara- 
\ , jevo and up by Zagreb and Croatia and out of the 
country again by Slovenia and Ljubljana you will 
• find those post-cards of the King and his Good 
’ Lady and Peter stuck up in every cafe and in every 
hotel and in every cottage. They are about as 
universal in Yugoslavia as the Mussolini pictures are 
in Italy. And picture post-cards, I once read some¬ 
where, are about as good a test of popularity as 
there is. But what I didn’t know until it was too 
late was that if I had tried I could probably have 
seen the King myself. For with all the electric 
tram-cars and the grand shops and the boulevarded 
streets and with all the stuff that they write in 
the English papers about the tremendously strict 
Dictatorship imposed on Yugoslavia, the real truth 
is that the King of Yugoslavia Jkeeps up quite a 
mediaeval touch about contact with his subjects, 
and that practically any Yugoslavian who likes may 
have a personal interview with his Sovereign. 
Which, hardly looks like such a very strict Dictator¬ 
ship after all. 

So many hours a day are put aside for the job, 
and then there will be Serbians, Bosnians, Croats, 
all sorts of people, common peasants who have never 
been to the capital before and who have a bit of a 
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grievance about some scrap of land, and they will * 
all attend at the Palace and each will get a minute 
or two with his King. And I could have gone too, 
if only I had known in time. 

There are several theatres in Beograd and an 
opera-house and lots of cinemas (one was showing 
Mr. Farrell and Miss'Gaynor), and two cabarets _ 
and a place where it says “ Dancings,” and a sort 
of music-hall. I went to this one, by the way, r 
mainly because it was the place that once was in 
all the European papers as the scene of a scandal; • 
some diplomat smacked some other diplomat’s face f 
for him, I believe. But I have forgotten why; 
presumably to show his diplomacy. Anyway, I 
wanted to see the place. Jt is tacked on to one of 
the big hotels and it stands in a Square trenched 
all over, because like all the rest of Beograd they 
are pulling it up in a hurry to put something else 
better down. Then the music-hall when you do 
get to it isn’t exactly on the same lines as ours at 
Wood Green or Finsbury Park. For one thing* it 
nominally begins at about half-past nine (and really 
at ten or «o), and for another thing you do not have 
to pay to go in.# But when you get in, you are 
expected to take a little something. Ckampaniski 
i mnski podrum (I got that from,the programme) 
would, of course, keep the cold out best of any¬ 
thing, but they are not particular and you can get 
away quite easily with a mere cafe-cognac. This 
is not Buda-Pest or even Vienna and night-life is 
comparatively cheap. There is a ground floor 
where you can have dinner if you want it while 
you watch the* show, and then there is a balcony 
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for those who only want a drink. It is all divided 
up into little boxes with tables for two or for four, 
but as the sides come no higher than the table- 
tops, everything is obviously pf the utmost pro¬ 
priety. And indeed most of the people there were 
riien, and such ladies as there were present were 
. pretty plainly the men’s wives. There was one 
couple that I watched with interest, for they were 
. quite clearly English. And as the lady leaned over 
the balcony with terrific enthusiasm to watch every 
^ • separate turn, one rather imagined that she hadn’t 
been before and that she might recently have come 
as a bride to Beograd to join the quite considerable 
English colony there. And as the gentleman 
stolidly re^i the Daily Express throughout the entire 
■ performance, one rather imagined too that he had 
seen the show before, possibly in his bachelor days, 
and that the honeymoon after all was not quite 
brand-new. And ofie was comfortably certain that 
the gentleman had brought his own lawful wife. 

When the programme did start I am bound to 
say that it was Some Programme. Thirty-two 
turns about as fast as they could go. Only they 
bored me a bit because practically all of them were 
Lady Dancers, and because all the Lady Dancers, 
however they were billed, were just about the same. 
After all, how on earth is one to tell a Spanish 
Dancer from a Ruska Dancer or even from a 
Japanska Dancer without the costumes! And they 
certainly were without. One of them, by the way, 
was an Engleska Igra , a Miss Peggu Somebody, and 
if only out of strong sense of national pride I am 
happy to be able to report that our countrywoman 
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danced with conspicuous agility; but unfortunately 
with very little else. And I hope that she didn’t 
catch cold. 

What time it was„ all over I do not know, because 
about midnight I was sick of it add went home. 
But even after the Turns were over there was to be 
still more gaiety, so the programme said (in French),. 
Danses au Tabarin taking place in the small saloon 
attached to the music-hall. Entry would be free., 
And I think it highly probable that if I had stopped, 

I might have been able to talk to Miss Peggu. But • 
of face-smacking I saw simply none. And indeed ' 
I do not quite see how the diplomats managed it; 
for there was not even a bar that I could find. 

As a matter of fact, I did later on witness a little 
episode which struck me as being quite instructive. 
That was in another cabaret place, only in a pro¬ 
vincial town. Perfectly respectable in its way, only 
perhaps what we used to call'just a trifle fast. 
There were the usual tables all crowded with gentle¬ 
men either dining or having dined, and the usual 
band and the usual cosmopolitan young lady dancing 
on the usual little stage. There were ladies there 
too, only they would be people’s wives and so forth. 
The Yugoslavian police regulations allow none of 
the Western promenade business, in public places, 
and any vice that there is would be confined to 
reserved streets. * Quite respectable this cabaret 
was, only perhaps just a little lively, 

Then quite suddenly it happened* with a sudden 
X noise like a pistol shot. Two gentlemen who pre¬ 
sumably had dined had disagreed, and one had 
|| slapped the other full across his face. I particularly 
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noticed, and it wasn’t in the least our sort of blow 
with fists and noses. Just an open-hand slap'on 
the cheek. And in a second the two were at it 
like wild-cats, and the other gentlemen and the 
waiters all dra*gging them apart. I have seen a 
good many public-house rows but I’ve never seen 
.cine begin quite as quickly. But then an instant 
after, the other men had them apart again, and it 
. was all Over, and each gentleman was bowing cere¬ 
moniously towards the other with enforced and 
' reluctant punctilio. But it made me understand 
a bit better about the newspaper report that I had 
once read. 

And when I had stumbled across all the trenches 
in the Square outside the music-hall and had found 
my way down one or two boulevard streets about as 
brilliantly lighted as Piccadilly, I lost myself falling 
over the cobble-stones in some noisome alleys down 
the Old City. So that when at last I did get back 
to my highly respectable but rather third-class hotel, 
it,was all but shut up. In the saloon, in fact, was 
but a single soul, and that was a gentleman practi¬ 
cally stark naked who was polishing the floofTy the 
simple process of sliding up and down it as fast as 
ever he could go on two huge rubbers which he had 
attached to his boots. 

Then as I went upstairs the porter emerged from 
his cubby-hole for one filial salute to his guest. 
“ Good enough, boy,” said he. That was the last 
of Serbia for that night. 




CHAPTER Vir 

• 

Cabarets and Churches—The Unfortunate •. 
Incident of the Orthodox Bride—Greeks and 
Catholics, Jews and Mohammedans—A Nation 
Forgotten—Shirts Off to Gallant Little ( Serbia— 

The Misunderstanding of the Hungarian Lord 
Rothermere—The Proper Pronunciation of Piuo: 

Travelling is, of course, not all made up of that 
kind of thing. In these days of hustling compe¬ 
tition life is hard and earnest and so forth and one 
simply has to do an occasional job of work. It 
mustn’t all be cosmopolitan cabarets. And so the 
very next night I went instead to a purely native 
cabaret. That in its way was quite funny too.. It 
was a grubby little hole in the-old part of the city, 
with the tables inside it about as closely packed as 
they could be, Only instead of Mr. Lyons’ excel¬ 
lent Nippies doing the waiting on customers, they 
had lads, in white aprons. And only perhaps half 
of the customers # were eating ; the rest were drink¬ 
ing. The eating part of the business came from a 
little fireplace let into a wall just.behind where my 
inexperience had chosen to sit, and one of the lads 
would occasionally take a pair of bellows and touch 
the smoulder up until it’was about as hot as a young 
furnace. Little strips of meat he mostly seemed to 
be cooking, and then they would be impaled on a 
miniature stake and hurried off between the tables to 
the waiting customer. • Quite interesting it all was, 
126 
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But the really exciting part was the performance. 
On a very tiny platform sat three simply enormous 
elderly middle-aged women solemnly contemplating 
their own coIqssrI ankles. And in front of the stage 
were a couple* of boys with fiddles. Then every 
now and then one of the ladies would rise wearily, 
, the fiddles would strike up and she would begin to 
scream. By rights, of course, one ought to talk 
, about the Sad Weirdness of the Semi-Barbaric 
Melody, with all its underlying Monotone of the 
• Centuries and Centuries of an Oppressed People. 
That sort of description is the one obviously indi¬ 
cated. Only really I couldn’t pick out any melody 
at all, the stuff sounded to me like nothing on earth, 
and my only general impression was that any People 
who could make a noise like that, and apparently 
for fun, deserved all that could be given them in 
the way of Oppression. And I got no thrill at all 
■ ( out of the proceedings. Later on when I got further 
down into the real Balkans I changed my mind. 
There is something in that music of theirs when you 
get to know it. But here in Beograd on my first 
attempt the business was a sheer , failure.* And I 
j was always glad when the lady stopped, solemnly 
took the plate round for offerings, and then relapsed 
into brooding contemplation in her chair on the 
sadly over-weighted stage. 

The rest of the house, though, was enthusiastic 
r, enough. And when an extremely ragged and de¬ 
formed cripple-boy entered the cafd with an enor¬ 
mous bunch of flowers, somebody immediately pur¬ 
chased the lot for about threepence and presented 
them to the Leading Lady. And'she in turn 
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handed them to one of the fiddlers, who tied them' 
on r to the deck part of his overgrown violin-cello 
instrument, After which the urchin; catching a 
cigarette that somebody threw him, summoned the 
waiter, and ordering refreshments on the strength 
of his threepence settled down to take his ease like 
a gentleman and a man of the world. And every¬ 
body was as happy as happy could be. 

Then once in Beograd as a change from Kafanas r 
—I think that is the way you spell it, but anyway 
it is their word for Cafes—I went to Church. And • 
even though it turned out to be the wrong Church, 
and I went by accident, I still hope that it may 
have been counted to me for Grace. It was a Sunday 
morning, and as I happen to be a Catholic, which 
means that I am supposed to go to Mass, when I 
came downstairs I said u Ecclcsia Catholica to 
the hotel man, throwing a cosmopolitan and con¬ 
tinental sort of slur into the tfi of the word. And 
{< Good enough, boy,” he said, and pointed up the 
road. Where like an ass I went, not having then 
gathered that his sentence was the one bit of English 
that he knew, that he had no ghost of a notion what 
it meant, and that he had only picked it up parrot- 
fashion from some earlier traveller. Only I sup¬ 
pose that with his manager looking suspiciously on 
at his interpreting efforts, he always had to say some¬ 
thing and point somewhere, Anyway, nothing 
particular lay the way he pointed that time, and 
with all my fumbling about in other people’s back 
yards I couldn’t find a Church of any sort. 

After a bit I gave it up as a bad job and wander¬ 
ing on at random found myself in one of the great 
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‘boulevarded streets of the new town. There was a 
newspaper kiosk there, and as they 'kept La ‘Vie 
Parisienne , Ld Domenica del Corriere, and the Berliner 
Tageblatt , it struck me that the lady inside the box 
must be a bit of a cosmopolitan and could probably 
be able to help me. So raising my hat punctiliously, 
I-'put it to her about “L’Eglise Catholique” and 
also turned the phrase into Italian for her, except 
, that I -couldn’t remember the word for Church. 
Until in the end she seemed to get my meaning and 
* pointed emphatically down a side street. And there 
was a Church there. 

Inside I found was a most fearful crowd and I 
couldn’t see the Altar or anything. In fact the only 
thing I could see was the backs of the people stand¬ 
ing in front of me. So I took it that I was very late 
indeed and stood reverently still to make the best 
of a bad job. Then after a bit the crowd suddenly 
surged a little to either side and through the middle 
came an obvious bride and bridegroom. Ever such 
a pretty girl she was, and all flushed with excite¬ 
ment. And as she walked down the Church she 
kept kissing people. It didn’t seem a hit like a 
family affair, but more as though anyone could 
take a hand in it. And just as she got near me and 
I was bracing rqyself for the effort, the crowd 
opened out still more and at last I could see the 
Altar and the priest. And then* realising the sin 
that unwittingly I was falling into, I turned and 
made for the door. For it wasn’t a Catholic Church 
at all, but presumably was a Greek or Orthodox 
Church. Now when I put the point later on to 
a Catholic priest, in whose judgment I am of course 
i 
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bound to believe, he told me that if through the * 
carelessness "or misunderstanding of others, or 
through genuine simplicity of heart, of (he added) 
through sheer inborn stupidity, I had # after making 
every effort to find the proper place been misled 
into ignorantly entering a building of non-Catholic 
worship, then the error was not to count against ^ 
me and I was not to consider myself in sin. When, 
however, on the strength of this ruling and later on , 
still I casually mentioned the affair to my own wife 
as a humorous little story, I rather gathered from 
her manner that at least in her opinion I had been 
on the very edge of falling into quite grave trouble 
indeed. So it is ever so hard, one sees, always to 
know when one is right., 

As a matter of fact in Yugoslavia I went to j' 
several Orthodox Churches, and very, impressive 
places they are, with a hugely dignified expanse of j 
perfectly empty floor and only the Ikons all round 
the walls, and then at one end the gorgeously carved 
and gilded screen that veils the Mysteries. You > 
can’t very well dodge them, in fact, if you are trying 
to see the country at all, for the greater part of the » 
population is O^hodox. In fact Serbia Proper is 
almost entirely Orthodox, and the bulk of the 
Catholic Minority lies up to the. North in the old 
Austrian provinces of Croatia and Slovenia. And 
somebody told me* that the religious difference effects 
the politics of the country pretty badly. But whether 
this is true or not I do not know, because later on 
in Sarajevo down in Bosnia I was there on their 
Union Day, which was the anniversary of the poli tical 
join-up of th£ Serbs, .Croats, and Slovenes. And 
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they made a terrific point of everybody going to 
everybody else’s Church, so that you had Orthodox 
reverently attending the Catholic Church, and Jews 
at the Orthodox place, and even the great Moham¬ 
medan Mosque, I believe, officially welcoming its 
Christian guests. They had jheir official Kalendars, 
to‘o, all set out in four columns so as to show the 
Western date of the Catholic or Gregorian reckon- 
| ing, the old Russian Church date—that thing that 
1 invariably used to crop up as a paragraph in the 
• English papers when some free lance journalist would 
• draw his five bob for pointing out that the lucky 
Russians were now celebrating their Christmas 
just about the time that the enlightened English 
were being pressed for their January Income Tax 
—then the Jewish month, and finally the curiously 
complicated reckoning of the Islam Creed. So that 
if religion in Yugoslavia does affect politics, at least 
they have done all that they can to prevent any clash. 

And once I even saw another Orthodox wedding, 
with the bride and her groom wearing those oddly 
gorgeous marriage crowns that we see on the movies 
at home. The priest has a long beard, ypu know, 
and he hands the crowns to the^ouple, and then 
presumably takes them away again and returns 
them to stock later on. But an ordinary service in. 
an Orthodox Church of course I never saw, and I 
should rather like to have done, 1 because I believe 
that the organless singing is rather fine.. Only 
somebody told, me, there is a movement in the 
Church now to introduce organs. And another 
thin g that I never saw and should like to have 
done was a “Slava” day, which’ in Serbia is 
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the one great anniversary day of the year for a * 
family. It has some historical significance, I think, 
and comes down from the old days of the Turkish 
domination. The Serbians were forbidden to meet 
then in groups, as The Turks were afraid of them 
planning risings. But &s a kind of safety-valve, this 
one Slava day in the year was allowed them. 

I do not understand all the details, of course, but 
it seems that every family has one particular-Patron 
Saint. Then on that special Saint’s Day they keep 
open house, and from earliest morning till latest 
night every relation and friend finds a ceremonious 
welcome. It is partly religious and partly social, 

I think, and the whole thing works out with a 
regular ritual, beginning,with the presentation to 
each guest of the “ sktko,” which is a trayful of 
various sorts of preserves, and you take one spoonful 
of each and then wash it down with a sip from a 
glass of water. And that I do know about, because 
I have had it. And I am bound to say that I felt 
a most awful ass, sitting down and taking spoonfuls 
of jam, with my hostess insisting on standing up and 
holding the tray. But she did insist, and both she 
and her husband, told me that it was the proper 
thing with a guest and that the house would, so to 
speak, be eternally dishonoured if I didn’t allow 
myself to be welcomed in that particular way. And 
when I had had a taste of all the jams and the tray 
had been taken away my hostess came and sat 
down at last, and was a very charming lady indeed, 
of Western education and manners. Only in matters 
of welcoming a guest, the Old Serbia had to be 
served first, orife understood. « 
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How did I get on for speech all this time? one 
asks. And the answer is that sometimes I 'did 
and sometimes I didn’t. I started, for instance, 
in Beograd with literally not a jingle word of any¬ 
thing at all and having to point to my mouth for 
food and. to put my head cn my arms for'sleep. 

. And then things began to clear up a bit. Because 
the hotel sent in my passport to the police, and 
. then I ’was invited up to some Government place 
that I imagine to have been about the equivalent of 
some branch of the Foreign Office. There was a 
gentleman there who spoke very perfect English, 
and it would be better, he said, if I permitted myself 
to be given some sort of internal passport w r ritten in 
the language of the country which I could show 
to anyone when I got into difficulties. For, as he 
delicately put it, once away from the capital and 
the chances of finding an interpreter, things mightn’t 
be too easy for a foreigner totally devoid of any single 
word of any of the languages spoken in the country. 
And so I was given a form neatly typed in Cyrillic 
and also in Roman characters, bidding all and sundry 
do anything they could to help me. And when every¬ 
thing else failed, I used to wave this at a policeman 
and leave it to him to do something about it. 

There &as a fair lot of German still left in the 
country, of course, but as a relic of the old Austrian 
days I don’t know that people were especially keen on 
using it. And anyway it was useless to me. But oddly 
enough, my scrtip ofi French shone out triumphantly. 
In France, of course, I hardly dare try it on any 
Frenchman, but the curious thing is that it works very 
fairly well in othfr countries. I imagine that the 
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explanation is that the Yugoslavian learns French 
at This school on much the same principles that I 
learned it at my school, and that once he realises 
that I can’t speak it properly either, he isn’t afraid 
to try his luck. Anyway I went through half the 
country on a scrap o bParfa-vous-ing; for most of 
their middle-class are taught it. England is a long. _ 
way off, but the Yugoslavian professional man can 
complete his studies in Paris. And once 1 ‘had an , 
extremely interesting little conversation in the 
language of Racine and Moltere with a Serbian 
doctor. “ What was that which it is,” I inquired, 

“ that a gentleman at the next table was drinking 
out of a little glass?” And it appeared that it 
was made out of something for which we simply 
could not get the word. But it came from Cali¬ 
fornia, and it was a something that the Californians 
had too many of. And, no, it was not Film Actresses, 
Monsieur, but the next logical Sequence of ideas was 
naturally Peaches and from that we worked down to 
Apricots. And the stuff was apricot brandy, only • 
if you want to get its fullest effects, he said, it ought 
to be drank in the morning before you have your j 
breakfast. And A promised the good doctor that j 

if ever I was up in time I would try his prescription. | 

But I never have been. * 

And then besides the French you will find in 
Serbia a quite unexpected amount of English. 

For some reason or other the story of Serbia in the 
: Great War has never been written fin .this country 
in popular form, and the ordinary non-scholarly 
Englishman knows next to nothing about one of 
his Allies. But they mobilised their little Army in 
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the Allied Cause, and it wasn’t sufficient. And 
then they mobilised their youth, and you will hear 
of Serbians *who as literal schoolboys fought and 
retreated and then fought again. They had next 
to no uniforms and next to no equipment, but so 
long as they had a rifle or scything that would kill 
a'German or an Austrian the schoolboys went on 
fighting. And then when that wasn’t sufficient 
they mobilised the nation, till all Serbia, men, 
women, and children, was one vast, fighting, strug¬ 
gling host. And gradually, ever so gradually, fight¬ 
ing for every inch, they were driven back over the 
mountains till they couldn’t be driven any further, 
because they had come to the sea. And that for 
thousands and tens of thousands of them was the 
end, where they were killed or died of sheer cold 
or starvation. But thousands of them were taken 
off by British ships and transported to some of the 
Greek Islands and fed and nursed and clothed and 
uniformed and drilled back into being an Army 
again. And then they came back and did some 
more fighting. Some day somebody who can write 
will set out the story in English so that tffe man in 
the street can read it. And then the average 
Englishman will be a bit surprised. 

Of the Serbian youth who were rescued, hundreds 
were sent to England, where Refugee Committees 
and Government Grants and so forth helped to 
educate those who were of the educated classes. 
And now they, are back in their own country, and 
even if England has forgotten all about the little 
incident, they haven’t. Which explains the point¬ 
ings at the clock of everybody in one little pub one 
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where nobody could understand a word that 

I said. Because what they meant was ^ 
papers had said that I was English, they had, of 
course sent immediately for someone to understand 
Td in another half-hour he-ome. A boy 
had run three miles i» the dark to his house, and 
the man had left everything that he was doing to 

run the three miles back. , 

Ever so apologetic he was, but I must please 
excuse him. Because it was nine years since he had 
been in England and he was afraid that he had 
forgotten much. (Incidentally, he had forgotten 
the difference between England and Scotland, 
because it was there that the Committee had sent 
him, by the way.) Only„he had not forgotten that 
he owed everything to England, because unless we 
had educated him he would now be a labourer if 
he was anything at all instead of a prosperous pro¬ 
fessional man. And please would I come and stop 

with him that night and the next night and m fact 
all the nights that I was remaining in his country. 
And the same thing was going on in every townlet 
and in every village that I ever came to.. There 
was nothing too good to be done for an Englishman. 
And I do not suppose that there is a country any¬ 
where in the world where the very name of England 
carries so much weight. 

The curious thing, of course, is that so far as I 
know, nobody in England has ever heard of this 
peculiar affection. Hats Off to France we have 
had, and Gallant Little Belgium. But to the best 
of my ordinary middle-class knowledge no paper 
yet has ever suggested tfrat we might, with propriety, 


* take Our Shirts off to Gallant Little Serbia. And 
wherever I went I heard a curious eSplanatioii of 
this, and it‘was always the same explanation. I 
knew Lord Rothermere, didn’t I, and wasn’t it 
notoriously tnlfe that he practically controlled the 
English Press? Was it not ajso a fact pretty gener¬ 
ally recognised in all informed circles that his Lord- 

* ' ship was by origin a Hungarian? So it followed 

that if I dared to write anything in the very least 

* favourable to Serbia, no printer would publish my 

* book. Alternatively, if it ever did get into obscure 

* print, then no English newspaper dare give it so 
much as a line of notice. They were all in such 
deadly earnest, and I am afraid that I must have 
upset any number of people by laughing. 

No, I said, I was ever so sorry, but I didn’t know 
Lord Rothermere. Incidentally I rather wish I did, 
as I believe that he is a millionaire, but as it is I 
should not know him if I passed him in the street- 
just as it is extremely probable that Lord Rother¬ 
mere would not be thrilled if he passed me in the 
street—but that I thought that the Hungarian idea 
was all rubbish, for as far as I knew anything about 
him at all I had always understqpd that he came 
from our thoroughly English Kent. Thanet is the 


exact part,* I believe, and there are often funny jokes 
in Punch about Lord Rothermere and anything that 
happens in Thanet. But at least,’ they retorted, his 
Aunt must have then been a Magyar, or if not his 
Aunt at any rate his Great-Aunt. For otherwise 
how on earth could anyone explain his well-known 
prejudices in favour of ex-Enemy Hungary and his 
consequent opposition to iex-Allied‘ Yugoslavia? 
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Because everybody knew how his papers were' 
always cracking up Hungary and how he or his 
family would visit Buda-Pest almost "in state and 
be given Receptions and have Statues put up to 
them and so forth." Except that the “ everybody” 
didn’t include myself; because I knew next to 
nothing about it and cared less. Which only shows,, 
I think, that we English do not read our papers 
as carefully as we no doubt ought to. And the only r 
explanation that I could think of was that Lord 
Rothermere might sincerely believe in the claims • 
of Hungary and that he had a perfect right honestly 
to believe in whatever he liked. Exactly as if I 
liked, I had a right honestly to believe in the Serbian 
side of things. But my suggestion wag never very 
favourably received, and half Yugoslavia remains 
firmly convinced that Lord Rothermere must at least 
have had a Great-Aunt of Hungarian blood. 

Which all goes to show one, I think, how very 
careful we public men ought to be about what we 
write. And even now, for all I know, Hungarian 
may be whispering to Hungarian, each inquiring 
mysteriously if the other man has heard that Gos- 
podin Gibbons’ $reat-Aunt was in reality a Secret 
Serbian. And as the old lady strongly objected to 
foreigners of any sort and canje from* a part of 
Lincolnshire where anyone who has lived -there 
for less than about fifty years is still reckoned as a 
“ foreigner,” I am inclined to think that she would 
have been much annoyed at the idta. 

Quite seriously, however, it does seem rather an 
odd coincidence that whenever we see anything 
about Yugoslavia in a paragraph in a paper it is 
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nearly always something unpleasant. Either some¬ 
one has discovered a secret Arsenal that the Yugo¬ 
slavians have been making with a view to war on 
somebody else, or there has been a brawl some¬ 
where. Or perhaps some Yugoslavians have been 
throwing bombs at other‘Yugoslavians, or else 
. Yugoslavian spies have been stabbing Italian Fascist 
soldiers. But none of the twelve million of them 
. are ever reported as ever doing anything right. 

And I have seen a Yugoslavian Arsenal, and any- 
# * thing less “secret” one could hardly imagine; 
and I don’t understand how the newspaper man 
would get to know that some particular stabbed 
Italian soldiers were of definitely Fascist opinions. 
And if the correspondent had such a very intimate 
knowledge of everything connected with the country, 
it again seems odd that he should spell it Jugo¬ 
slavia. Because that isn’t the proper way. And 
one is inclined to think that “ Our Special Corre¬ 
spondent ” must sometimes have been quite a little 
removed from the direct scene of operations. 

Once I met an English newspaper man, and 
an extremely enterprising newspaper mart he was. 
And one day soon, he said, when he could spare 
the time he was going to run over to Serbia and 
write up d story about the secret horrors and tor¬ 
tures that went on in their prisons., A most fearfully 
difficult job, it seemed to me. You would, of course, 
have to know all sorts of languages and dialects 
inside out, and 4 then* as official permission to watch 
and probably photograph a prisoner being actually 
tortured would be hard to get, one y/ould have to 
bribe warders and* twist and intrigue to an almost 
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incredible extent. A lifetime’s job it seemed to 
me, and I looked at the man with admiration. But 
no, he said, he didn’t propose to do it* exactly that 
way. So far, of Qourse, he hadn’t .ever been in 
Serbia and could not speak one word of Serbsky, 
but it ought to be easy enough, he thought. For 
everybody knew that there were tortures inside their. 
prisons, and it shouldn’t be difficult to make an 
interesting story about it. A day or so, he reckoned, « 
would do it. But of course he wasn’t going to be 
fool enough to try and get inside a prison; for he ^ 
was a pressman and not an ass. 

Then, I ignorantly asked, if it was all going to 
be done out of his head why bother to go to Serbia 
at all, when one could sit inside a public-house in 
London just as comfortably? But, he said, it gave 
a better local colour if one’s story could be written 
from the country itself. For one always ought to be 
conscientious and do things 'properly. And my 
next question was sillier still. Why not, I said, sit 
outside a Serbian public-house and write a really 
thrilling tale of Secret Tortures inside an English 
Gaol? But that, it appeared, really was absurd. 
For everybody knew that there were no Tortures 
in England, and, besides, no newspaper would pay 
him for such a story. It seemed conclusive. So I 
was properly squashed. 

Really I did quite honestly like the Serbians, and 
at the risk of finding no publisher to print my book 
and no paper to review it, I will £o so far as to 
say so in black and white, In heaps of ways they 
struck me as being most awfully like ourselves. 
Little ways, I mean. »For instance, when you get 
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to Belgrade after wandering through half Europe, 

, > one of the very first things that will strike you will 
’ be the. way‘that the Serbian wears his overcoat 
exactly like an Englishman. Tljat is, if he puts it 
on at all he put? it on properly, Not like the Latins 
arid the Austrians and the Hungarians with their 
.trick of hanging the thing loosely over their shoulders 
; ’ with the sleeves dangling empty. (If ever I do see 
> , Lord Rothermere close to, I am going to take special 

notice of how he wears his overcoat; for I think 
• that even a Great-Auntly strain of Magyar blood 
* would betray itself that way.) Then another trifle 
l you spot at once is their cafe-waiter system, with 
a most awfully Englishy off-handedness about not 
bothering too much to wait on you. Of course the 
man would rather like a tip, just as the man at 
home would; and if he has done anything special 
; . for you, then twopence or threepence or so doesn’t 
come amiss. But the tip doesn’t seem a regular 
; and carefully calculated part of the wage system 
. . like it does almost everywhere else on the Continent. 

Then the people had very Englishy manners, too, 
with a sort of brusque good-fellowship and‘nothing 
too much trouble if they happenedtto like you, and 
an almost rude off-handedness if they happened to 
have no particular use for you. And once a Serbian 
gentleman-farmer took me over, his farm, and 
though of course I do not kpow one sort of turnip 
from another sort of potato, and so could not 
* properly appreciate .the agricultural part of the 
business, I was instantly struck by the gentleman’s 
apparent relations with his own labourers and 
herdsmen. There was exaedy the sort of feudal 
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democracy about the atmosphere that I imagine | 

as having existed on a great estate of the England -W 
of the ’sixties, with the owner so sure bf his master- j- 
ship that he could^afford without loss of dignity to 
let his labourer tell him that he was all wrong in 
his orders about those turnips or whatever they 
were. And then the man after all doing it the. 
master’s way, only with a kind of respectful sulkiness. 

Another point again in which Serbia struck me, ; 

as most fearfully like the England of half a century j 
or so ago had to do with the question of what ^ 

Americans choose to know as Alcohol. For the ' 

Serbian drink-bill of to-day if taxed on anything j. 
approaching the English scale would rejoice the f 
heart of any English ok Welsh Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. And yet things are nothing, so they 
told me, to the Good Old Days before the War, | 
when the proper thing for a gentleman of spirit was 
to try some little feat like riding his horse into a j 
Kafana, breaking up everything in the place, and j 
then calling round next day to settle up for. the . j . 
damage like a gentleman should. Our own aristo¬ 
cracy and gentry of course used once to do the . 
same sort of thing, and at respectable and archi- j 
episcopal York of all places there is a Club with j 
an interesting legend of a local dignitary riding his , 
horse up its grand staircase. But all that in England j 
is a long time ago. We have almost forgotten the : 
legend of Mr. Winston Churchill helping to smash j. 
up the promenade partition, in the old Empire i 
Music-hall. (To save an action, by the way, I will 
add that I do not know whether the story was true 
or not, but once it wag almost universally believed.) 
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And Mr. Leech’s pictures of comically intoxicated 
“ swells ” falling out of hansom-caM would ho 
longer be admitted into the pages of Punch. But in 
Serbia, apparently, all that is only just over. 

Certainly I mySelf never saw the horse-riding 
trick, neither did I see that pother feat of which I 
was several times told, where a noble sportsman 

• when he feels just a little bit lively will out with his 
revolver-and try a shot or two in a Kafana. But 
apparently the really correct thing to do is to aim 
•at the wire of the electric light, because if you can 

* get it you simultaneously prove your marksman¬ 

ship and plunge the pub into darkness, thereby, of 
course, adding intensely to the general jollity. It 
can’t all have been in the Middle Ages, because 
they didn’t have electric-light wires as long ago as 
that. * 

What, some indecently curious reader might 
nastily inquire, was I* drinking myself all this time? 
And the proud reply comes forth as [C Beer.” There 
are other things, I know. There is a stuff called 
Slievovitch which I met once or twice, and then 
back in Vienna somebody had introduced me to a 
drink with a long name in German. When it is 
translated it means “ The Secret of the Monastery,” 
though I eannot gee how even Trappist monks 
could have had many secrets after drinking much 
of it. But on the whole, I think, one is safest with 
beer. The time at Beograd, in fact, that I was 
hanging about waiting for that Yugoslavian paper 
that they were going to give me, I took a particular 
interest in that very point. Because to get my 
paper signed, I had* to see thj? great man and that 
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great man, and uncommonly courteous they all 
were to mfi. And the very last and greatest of 
them all that I saw-I do not know who he was, but 
I imagine the equivalent of a Secretary of State- 
put it to me whether on parting'therc might not be 
one more little point, on which I might desire his 
help and advice. For they had given me a map 
and all sorts of things and taken any amount of 
trouble over me. And then speaking through tlm 
interpreter, could I think of anything else that might 

be useful to me? ' 

And I know that it was a silly thing to say and 
that I really ought to have been turned out of the 
country for saying it, but I put it to the interpreter 
that I should be infinitely grateful if I might be 
informed as to the Yugoslavian word for “beer” 
And then that very fine gentleman, instead of ring¬ 
ing the bell for an Under-Secretary to summon an 
ordinary Secretary to ask the-Commissionaire if he 
had ever heard of the stuff, just laughed and told 
me that its name was Pivo and that you pronounce 
it “ peevo,” 

And on the strength of that paper of theirs and 
of that one wor r d, I sallied out of Beograd for un¬ 
known Serbia and Bosnia. Later on, however, I 
picked up one more word. It is \Jobm, and it means 
“Very Good.” 


OH’APTER tflll 

• On the Bus to Kraljevo—M*r. Charlie Chaplin in 
the “ Kirkus ’’—Yugoslavian Railway Travel 
from First to Fourth Class—The Bandits. that 
Weren’t and Some Crosses that stood for Graves— 

The Serbian Army—and the Road that was marked 
with Skeletons. 

Reading through my own stuff, it occurs to me 
at just about this point that the book needs a little 
stiffening on the serious side of things, and that 
something for instance about the Exports and 
Imports of-the country really ought to be dragged 
in somehow. Only I do not quite know how to 
do it. Because when you go through a foreign 
country with no word of its language except the 
one that means “ beer,” it is most awfully difficult 
to hold technical conversations, or in fact to do 
much at all except to keep your eyes open and trust 
to seeing something that interests you. And even 
then luck enters a good deal into the business. 

Take, for instance, my departure from Beograd. 
I was going South into the real Serbia, and then the 
idea was to work’ round by Bosnia and Sarajevo. 
And the kind gentleman at the foreign Office or 
whatever it was had given me a map and had told 
me that I could make my start on a motor-bus as 
a change from the eternal train journeys. Kragu- 
jevac should be my first halt, I thought. It is 
a biggish provincial town with some interesting 
K H5 .0 
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industries and is altogether the sort of place that the * 
intelligent foreigner ought to make a point of visit- .'. 

ing. And then by accident I went to the wrong ' „' 

place altogether. Kraljevo and Knjgujevac both 
begin with a K, and the rest Of -their letters as | 
printed in that infernal Cyrillic writing I couldnH i 
read at all. So when the bus-man wanted to kndw # ■ 

where I was going to, and I was a bit flustered with • 
everybody looking at me and all trying at .once in , . 

different languages to help me out, I pointed at 
what I thought was the proper K place on his list, • 
and immediately found myself booked for some- * 
where about a hundred and ten miles away in the ; 
unknown South. You see then that with that sort 
of travelling it is really quite difficulty to draw up 
any very scientific summary of a country’s industrial 
conditions and so forth. " ' 

Besides, from my place in the bus I couldn’t see 
particularly well. It was a five-hours run and the 
thing was simply packed out the entire way. There 
were several officers all complete with swords and , 
wives and babies, and a Greek priest with a very 
gorgeous* sash wrapped round his tummy and a 
very ungorgeous, Mrs. Pope—I think that the 
“ Pope ” of the Orthodox Church is just about the 
equivalent of plain village Vicar git homc*~carrying 
a big basket of provisions, and a man who with 
the very best intentions passed me a local paper to 
read, and all that I could make out from it was 
that Marshal Foch was apparently, dead because 
there was a picture of him with a black border 
round it. And everybody was ever so kind and tried 
to tell me things. But.it was amabjcct failure, and 
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all that I could do for the whole five hours was to 
keep smiling and nodding with enthusiastic interest. 
And I rather’think that I know now how our Queen 
Mary probably feels when she drives through several 
miles of Londoil streets. 

'There was one very big village we came to, and 
. it* had a big Church on the top of a mountain, and 
there I had to do more smiling and nodding than 
. ever, because everybody in the bus was trying to 
tell me about it. But it was not until I got home 
' again weeks later and was able to look the place up 
that I had the faintest idea what I was nodding 
about. Now I know. The place is called Topola, 
and it was the birth-place of Kara Georg, the 
Black George King who first rescued the Serbians 
from their centuries-old captivity under the Turks. 
They have put up an enormous marble monument 
to his Dynasty, and under it is the Virginia Water 
Cottage-like summer residence of the present Royal 
Family of Yugoslavia. And as the Yugoslavians 
just about worship their Royal Family they naturally 
wanted to tell me about it. 

For hour after hour all through that winter after¬ 
noon the bus rolled on, and one of the little things 
that struck me was the awful amount of rubbish 
that I must have .read about Serbian roads. For 
in all the books they are invariably “ impassable ” 
or some such word. Somewhere, in fact, in quite 
a modern book I have seen that Serbia is a country 
to be avoided at all costs by the motorists. ■ Well, 
this road wasn’t perfect. It wasn’t as good as a 
first-class English road, for instance. But it was 
quite good enough* for a smallish bus with a Ford 
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engine and chock-a-block full of passengers and its ! 

roof simply laden with hampers lo make its thirty ; 

miles an hour along. For counting our stops, that 4 

is what we averaged out; I timed the bus. There j 

are ten Banates or Provinces in mocTern Yugoslavia, . • 

and I have been through bits of seven of the ten. - 

And always I found the same sort of main-roads.. 

In fact throughout the whole country their railways 
are linked up by postal motor-buses, just as the . 
Postmaster-General hopes that England one day . j 
may be linked up. In one part, and about the ^ j 
wildest of all where there are next to no railways, j 

they have opened up eight lines of these buses, t 

running over some hundreds of miles of roads. j 

So it would be very interesting to find out where i 

the books all get their “ impassable ” from. j 

There is another thing that I have noticed in the ^ 

same books, that there are no hotels in Serbia, " j 
Only I am a little suspicious that our books must • , 
copy one another, starting with information about j 

twenty years out of date. Because all over Yugo- j 

slavia there are proper hotels. If a place would not j 

be likely-to pay on ordinary commercial lines, then J 

there will be a povernment hotel, with the State 
putting down the money to build the place and j 
then letting it off to a manages, Audi am not 
copying from any books at all, but take my state¬ 
ment directly from one, of these places that I once 
stopped in. Because the manager by some chance ■ 

could speak real English and told nrc all about the f 

system and how it all worked, Rather a good idea j 

it seemed, and I expect that some day, when Switzer- j 

land has reached saturation poinhand our geography t 

books have woken up to the fact that Yugoslavia j 
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isn’t all snow and wolves, Europe will suddenly find 
that it has got a new tourist country, * 

But I hope that the tourists will see more at 
Kraljevo than I did. Really it is ever such a 
famous place, and just outside it there is a Zica 
Monastery which is a sort o£ Westminster Abbey of 
, Serbia. For in the early Middle Ages when there 
was a Serbian Empire (only I never heard of it 
. until I -got back and looked the subject up in the 
Encyclopaedia), seven of their ancient Tsars were 
crowned there. But I myself didn’t see the place, 
and Kraljevo to me is associated entirely with 
Mr. Charlie Chaplin. 

It was not, I think, entirely my fault. It had 
been pitch-dark for a. couple of hours or so when 
the bus at last arrived in Kraljevo and drew up 
outside what was obvioifsly the leading hotel of the 
place.’ And I was tired and wasn’t looking out for 
any Westminster Abbeys, and so when I had strug¬ 
gled to get first a room and then some dinner— 
and it’s extraordinarily awkward even with a Yugo¬ 
slavian document in your pocket, and I don’t know 
what I should have done without it—I .was only 
anxious to go out and have a strpll and a general 
look round. Only in the dark there didn’t seem 
much to*see, and Kraljevo didn’t strike me as 
particularly well paved, and altogether when at 
last I stumbled upon a place with some music going 
on inside, I decided that I was suited. This wasn’t 
Belgrade but the genuine Serbia, and the Weird, 
Lustful Melodies of the Serb Tziganes (to save any 
complications about copyright, I would say frankly 
that I pinched most of that from another literary 
man) might serve as an antidote to the Weird 
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Melancholy which had somehow been produced by 
my Serbian f dinner. And pushing aside a curtain 
sort of arrangement that hung awkwardly over the 
door, I went straight in. * 

Inside the cafe it was almost pitch-dark, and all 
that I could make out for the moment was a couple 
of little tables and two or three fiddler men. 'So. 
till I got my bearings I sat down at the first table 
handy, and as I sat there rose a perfect‘hum of, 
applause from the rest of the people. I suppose 
that of all the nations of Europe the Serbs are the ' 
most anglophile, and already I was getting accus¬ 
tomed to this welcome of an Englishman. Even so 
this united sort of performance was a bit over¬ 
whelming, and half-sheepishly I raised, my hand to 
my hat in awkward response; and at the very 
gesture the hum grew louder than ever. Through 
the darkness I could pick out someone hurrying 
towards my table, and I knew exactly what the 
waiter would say to me and what I should say to 
the waiter. “ Peevo ” is the word, only there is a 
lot more about my wanting a small glass or a big 
glass, and as in spite of many efforts I was never 
able quite to catch the Yugoslavian phrase for a 
“ small glass,” the final result was not hard to 
guess. Only I was all wrong, .Because? it wasn’t 
the waiter at all, but a manager sort of gentleman, 
and after he had* talked to me and found that I 
didn’t understand a word, he positively jerked my 
head round towards the door, and* then I rather 
gathered that I had been wrong about the applause 
too, because they had fitted the Kafana up for that 
night only for a travelling cinema with Mr. Chaplin 
ki “The Kirkus,” and that curtain thing at the 
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door for the screen. Only nobody could see much 
.of Mr. Chaplin because of my head octupying most 
of the curtain. 

Kraljevo, Cacak, Visegrad, all sorts of places that 
I had never heal'd of before and even now can’t 
pronounce properly, they £)J1 presented much the 
. same sort of petty difficulties. One starts with a 
little narrow-gauge train and about two services 
, a day each way. And they mostly seem either to 
start in the middle of the night or to arrive in the 
' middle of the night. And it’s awkward getting 
your ticket when you can’t even read the name of 
the place you are thinking of going to. But a train 
it had to be, because walking seemed out of the 
question. The distances between villages down in 
this part of the world are enormous, and I couldn’t 
even read the sign-posts? And then there were the 
mountains. This wasn’t Osijek up in the plains 
of Croatia, but the real Serbia and the real Balkans. 
And for the first time it was all exactly like the 
books, with enormous, towering, forbidding masses 
of stony bleakness. I should not in the very least 
like to have been caught by nightfall up any of 
those heights. It seemed too to be getting colder, 
and . at night the innkeeper people would make 
signs about lighting the wood-burning stove affair 
in your bedroom. There are wolves in Serbia; 
that part is perfectly right And giant eagles too, 
with nasty stories about them attacking people. 
And though the orjly wolves that 1 ever actually 
saw were in a travelling show in Sarajevo, it was 
perfectly easy to look at those mountains and 
imagine wolves on the to^ waiting 1 anxiously for 
anyone fool enough to go up them. So wffh all the 
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difficulties about reading the time-tables, it was the 
train for me "every time. 

Little narrow-gauge trains they are, and the 
Serbians say that their old-time Austrian masters 
built them like that on purpose; so that they might 
simply serve for strategic purposes and otherwise b’e 
of as little economic use to the country as possible, 
But whether this is true or not I do not know. 
Anyway, there the railway is, and a very wonderful 
engineering feat it must have been to build it 
at all. For in places it simply stands on its head 
climbing up those mountains, and even then there 
are sections where they have to work it with a 
third-line and rack-wheel and sometimes as many 
as three engines, two to pull and one 4o push. So 
that I do not think that it is fair to sneer at the 
Balkan narrow-gauge lines. 1 Practically all of them 
were State railways, but later on I came to some 
stretches of “ Economic Lines/’ and these belong 
to the great companies that work timber and mines 
and so forth, and of course really run to carry their 
owners’ produce. Only they will stick a carriage or 
two on behind the goods wagons and once or twice a 
week take any passengers that offer themselves, So 
if you want to keep to the railway and still see a bit 
more of the world than is visible from the windows 
of a wagon-lit, that is one possible way to do it. 

Four classes some of these country lines boast, 
and I am proud to say that I have sampled each of 
the four. The first-class ride, by the way, was free 
gratis and all for nothing, though I never knew 
quite why it was given me. Only at one place 
where I produced my Yugoslavian introduction 
from Beograd they got most awfully excited and 
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made a fearful fuss of me, ending up by producing 
. a pink ticket that I couldn’t read, but Which seemed 
f to have the effect of giving me a free pass with 

Yugoslavia’s compliments to the next station that 
1 I was going to* and porters and station-masters 

1 and people opened first-cl^s doors and bowed 

.me inside and told the other people to shift. 

* -And I only hope that it wasn’t all a horrid mistake. 
. and that I didn’t accidentally get a ticket meant 
for the Secretary of the League of Nations or some 
‘ such dignitary, But, anyway, it was extremely 
gorgeous and I thoroughly enjoyed myself playing 
with all the gadgets that they supply to first-class 
passengers. There is a corridor down the middle, 
you know, and then on either side a pair of single 
bucket seats facing one another. Quite well padded 
like those big arm-chaifs that you can buy hire- 
purchase at home. And the top part of the seat 
slides out on little wheels. Then there is a curtain- 
rod running next to the corridor. So that you just 
pull the seats out till they touch one another and 
make a sort of sofa, draw the curtain, and meta¬ 
phorically tell the rest of the world to gp to the 
devil until you ring for your shading water in* the 
morning. I do not in the very least agree with a 
travel book that I jead where it complained bitterly 
of the Serbian trains. 

Then through the secondhand tlie third class you 
descend rapidly in the social scale until you come 
to the fourth *class„ and here you can’t descend 
much more without actually falling through the 
floor on to the line. Because practically speaking 
there simply isn’t "anything except floor and sides 
to those carriages—no seats or anything.. So that 
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you can just squat and stare at your neighbours 
and they just squat and stare at you. And there is 
no shaving water in the morning. On the other 
hand, it is uncommonly cheap, and jf I could ever 
remember figures 1 could tell y(5u how many miles 
you could go for aboqt a halfpenny, travelling that 
way. And the Bosnian peasant who doesn’t mind, 
stopping at every single halt and taking a night 
over the journey to the next village or so, generally # 
patronises the fourth class; for they always seem 
full up. But you won’t find anyone in them to talk • 
French to you. And I expect that they will go on 
having their fourth class in remote parts of the 
country for years and years yet, for Serbia with all 
the industries that since; the War th$y have been 
starting as fast as ever they can is still an essentially 
Peasant Country with an enormously high percent¬ 
age of its population still living on the land. One 
imagines, in fact, that it is probably Europe’s most 
peasanty country, for even its gentlepeople, the 
educated and official classes, will tell you with pride 
how their parents or grandparents were just Peasants. 
And ev$n the King himself if you go a bit back 
comes of peasant stock and, they say, is proud of it. 

Then when the train gets to a townlet, you get 
out and you say “ Hotel ” (and^hank Heaven they 
use the same word and nothing like the Magyar 
nagyszalloda business), and wave that paper about 
and they find you an” hotel. And as quickly as 
possible they will produce anyone* there may be 
in the town who is in the least likely to understand 
you. Sometimes there is somebody and sometimes 
there isn’t. And a very queer -hotch-potch of in¬ 
formation you will get,* too, if you travel a foreign 
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country on these principles. There was, for instance, 
one place where I am afraid that I rather put my 
foot in it. Because they had produced somebody 
who spoke a hit of English, and he wanted to do 
me proud and carted me all round the little town 
introducing me to people, Now amongst them was 
. the Mayor. And what did I think of his country? 
he wished to be translated to me. And I thought 
. that it was very magnificent and all that, but where 
were the bandits ? Because I had read a lot about 
* them in all the books on Serbia, but so far I hadn’t 
seen any. And as a conscientious journalist, I knew 
that my editor would expect a bit about bandits. 

And first of all his Worship seemed much amused 
at the little pleasantry, and then when he grasped 
that it was not a joke at all and that I really meant 
it, he seemed much amloyed. And who had told 
me, he wanted to know, about bandits in Serbia? 
And I said that all the books referred to them. 
And he bad-worded the books and said that they 
were liars. “Tell him,” he asked the interpreter 
gentleman, "that I think that there are more 
bandits in his London in one week than ,we have 
in all Yugoslavia in a whole yeai;.” And when I 
in turn told him that this was all nonsense, because 
we didn’t’have any bandits at all, he sent a boy 
running to his office to fetch a newspaper. And 
then finding the place he wanted in the “ Foreign 
News ” (fancy calling us English " foreigners ”!), 
he made the gentleman translate to me a whole 
lot of police statistics about there being forty-three 
cases of smash-and-grab raids by motor bandits 
in the Metropolitan Area within such and such a 
period. Well, if you are going to count things like 
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that it is all different. By “ bandit ” I mean some¬ 
one in a gbat-skin waistcoat and carrying a gun. # ; 
A proper long gun, I mean; revolvers don’t count. 1 
We had revolvers at Crouch End where they took a 
jeweller’s shop-window, and it whs ■all in the Homey 1 
Journal next Friday $bout the police having cliies J 
and the Big Four rather thinking that the empty, 
window must be due to thieves and so forth: just ' 
the usual procedure. But of course I wasn’t count- 1 ? 

ing things like that. There is no romance about 
Crouch End, and I wanted a bandit in a goat-skin r . 
waistcoat. Also he ought to live in the mountains * I 
and not go to his professional duties in a motor-car. I 
If I really meant it, said his Worship, there were 
just a few bandits left. JSerbia wasn’t proud about 
them, and most of the gangs had been shot off. 

But if I liked to take the train down to somewhere 
near Nisch and then get out and somehow find a 
car (only he didn’t know what I was going to say \ 

to the chauffeur) to take me forty miles or so to the s 

foot of some mountains, and then cared to put in . • 
about two days climbing to the top of them, he 
rather thought it possible that I might find what I 1 
was. after, goat-skin waistcoats and all. And he was 
even kind enough to mark the exactly suitable spot 
on my map. As I pulled out my professional note- \ 

book to jot down the name of the place, his Worship ! 

put it to me that I must understand, please, that | 

he was making no promises. It was possible that | 

even after all that trouble I nyght get up on those | 

mountains and then find no bandits. “But if,” j 

the interpreter went on, “those bandits find,you, 

I think that* you may be sorry.” And when I i 
went on, about it being* all in the day’s work and so 
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forth, and not minding a bit of roughing it pro¬ 
viding that one really got a first-class story, and my 
time being my own so long as I was back by Christ¬ 
mas, they put it to me that there was a little mistake 
somewhere and that I should not be back by Christ¬ 
mas or by next Christmas or by any other Christmas. 
.And indeed that they didn’t quite know how I was 
ever going to get my story home. “ Unless,” they 
»added, “it is a Spiritualist Paper that you represent.” 

“ For,” said his Worship affably, “ you do not 
understand what you are talking about. Because 
if there are any bandits up there and they catch 
you, they will just cut your throat first and then 
strip you of all that you have got and roll your 
body over thonearest precipice. And they will not 
in the least respect your passport or that letter from 
Beograd. I doubt if thby will even respect that 
visiting-card on which your editor has tried to write 
in German. For they are bad men indeed.” 
And as that didn’t seem in the very least the sort of 
story that I had been wanting, we all burst out 
laughing and then they told me about things. 

How there used in the old days to be banditry all 
over Serbia just as all over the rest of the Balkans, 
and just as in Greece and Sicily and lots of other 
places. Only it had been finished for years now. 
Under the present firm Yugoslavian Government 
there was one of the strongest gendarmeries in 
Europe, they said, and a bandit anywhere in Serbia 
was a literal impossibility, and if I liked I could 
walk unarmed from end to end of the country in 
perfect safety. When I got to the ends, now, that 
might be different*. Because the mountain part 
that he was thinking of was the frontier betweetf 
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Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, and so you got the criminals 
of both countries hiding up there when they got a 
chance. And there was another plhce down on 
the Albanian frontier. And of course you had 
both countries’ gendarmerie lining* the foot of the 
mountains to prevent anyone getting up there (aiid 
they said that they had only been joking about me,. 
because I could never have passed), but if ever a * 
man did slip through, it was next to impassible to „ 
drive him out again. And the throat-cutting part 
was perfectly true, because they were not the *' 
Bandits of Romance with Ransoms and Beautiful 
Daughters and all that, but merely criminals whose 
lives were forfeited anyway. So as an extra little 
murder or two couldn’t possibly do them any harm, 
they naturally killed any stranger before the stranger 
had the chance to kill them. And as for the police, 
they simply shot at sight. So I can quite sec how a 
Press card would be of very little use. 

I think, too, that I now understand the police 
shooting business. Because all the way from Beo¬ 
grad down to Kraljevo I had been seeing little 
crosses spick up by the roadside. They were not at 
all the Crucifixes of Catholic countries, but plain 
little wooden things perhaps as high as a milestone, 
Sometimes there would be one by itself *and some¬ 
times there would be a little bunch of them. And 
when I pointed at one .once, a man in the bus had 
tried to explain in French, Something about vaga¬ 
bonds there was, and gendarme and coup de fusil. 
Only it couldn’t mean exactly that. For in the 
wildest country in the world the police can’t very 
well shoot a dan simply for being a harmless tramp, 
i doubt if they do that even in America. But it 
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!_ didn’t mean “ vagabond.” in our sense at all, and 
k, later on I found out about it. After the*Great War 
there were whole troops of ex-soldiers, deserters 
from all sorts,of armies, not only Serbians but 
Bulgars and all fcirtds of people 'wandering about 
the country. And they woujd dig themselves in 
1 find‘ make regular little fortifications in forests and 
| * so forth; and then hold up traffic along this or that 
i f ro.ad. Any amount of them had their old Army 

| weapons, and there were even little stores of bombs. 

So that altogether they made rather unpleasant 
i neighbours for a village or townlet. Then when 

f they reorganised the New Yugoslavia and got a 

really efficient gendarmerie, about the first thing 
they did was to clear these, people out, and when 
the police could find them there would be regular 
pitched battles with perfectly creditable little death- 
rolls. It is all over now and there are no more 
bandits, and if those Yugoslavian police, extra¬ 
ordinarily hefty-looking men with rifles, know it, 
there are going to be no more bandits. But the 
crosses are still left. 

Heaps of bits-ancl-bobs like that you woujd pick 
up as you went through the country, but on flic 
whole most of the townlets seemed much of a much¬ 
ness. There is the ym which is very nearly as good 
as the hotel in the ordinary country small town in 
England. Only there will be far more flowers in 
it than any ordinary English hotel would ever see, 
and every table • will .have two or three enormous 
bunches. The food will be different, of course, 
with generally a lot of paprika about it. It is a 
sweet-pepper thing dike a small cucumber, and 
sometimes you get it stuffed with mincemeat or* 
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something as a course, and sometimes you get it 
chopped up and served as a sort of little extra 
delicacy. And I expect that it is- most awfully 
good once you get used to it. After “ pcevo ” it was 
about the first word of Serbsky that-1 learned to read. 
For once I knew it I could look out for it on the 
menu and then ask for something else. And even 
then the results were sometimes a little unfortunate. 

Then in nearly all the townlets there would be a, 
little garrison, and the officers would use the leading 
hotel as a kind of club and one special table would ■ 
be reserved for them. We in England, of course, 
nearly always laugh at officers from any of the 
Balkan States, because we arc used to them turning 
up in the “ Chocolate Soldier ” type of musical 
comedy on the London stage and because wc gener¬ 
ally suspect them of wearing stays. And of course 
it may all be true about the other Balkan States 
because I have not been there and do not know. 
But I did sec a good many hundreds of Yugoslavian 
Army officers, and there was nothing especially 
comical about them that I could notice, The vast 
bulk of them were men of magnificent physique to 
begin with, and I am pretty sure that they worked 
like galley-slaves at their job. Because lying in bed 
I could hear the bugles going about half-past four 
in the morning, and a bugle must mean that an 
officer of some sort is up. Then as a rule it would 
be half-past eight or nine o’clock at night before 
the officers’ table in the hotel began to fill up at 
all. And then even the veriest outsider could see 
that they were men who were thoroughly tired out 
with whatever they had been doing. So with ever 
-so little deduction I guessed that at least about the 
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Yugoslavian officer thare was very little of the 
.Chocolate Soldier business and that he had to work. 

My next deduction was that those officers had to 
know something too, because time after time the 
same little incident happened. Myself in some pub 
iii hopeless difficulties with, the waiter and my 
. dinner, and what did I want to eat? And then an 
officer rising from his table and coming across to 
, mine and making his stiff, heels-at-attention Con¬ 
tinental bow, and might he be of any service to 
Monsieur ? And he would try it in French or German 
or apparently Magyar or even on one occasion in 
English. Their Yugoslavian schools seemed to have 
taken up languages a bit better than ours at home. 

Of course *there were all sorts of things that 
seemed strange to English eyes. The way, for 
instance, that they invariably seemed to be in full 
uniform. And whether it is best to see an officer 
in a public omnibus passing his sword to his wife 
to hold while he reaches down for the baby or 
whether it is best, as in England, for an officer never 
to wear his uniform at all if he can possibly help it, 
is a point beyond my survey. But here yi Yugo¬ 
slavia every caffi was crowded with their long mili¬ 
tary down-to-the-heels overcoats, and uncommonly 
smart they looked* A point that puzzled me was 
the way in which in some of smaller country garrison 
towns, one would find officers ancl N.C.O.’s sitting 
in the same place, because I believe that according 
to our Army Law t^he regulation is that if even a 
lance-corporal was drinking a glass of beer in a 
public-house and a private entered, it is the duty 
of the lance-corporal to leave his befer and march 
smartly and cheerfully out. 1 do not knowrwhether 

L 
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it is true or not, but anyway to be on the safe side of 
things I never permitted myself to become a corporal. 

One point that struck me tremendously about the 
Yugoslavian soldiers was their apparently perfect 
discipline. Never once did I see *a single officer 
failing punctiliously to.return the salute of a single 
private soldier. And it was a tiny point that 
particularly looked out for. Because I believe that 
it is a pretty good rough-and-ready test of an 
Army’s general discipline. 

The men, too, were a pretty useful-looking mob. 
Rough and uncouth as Hades in their stiffly awkward 
coarse uniform tunics, but about as strong as horses 
and rather giving the impression that they would 
carry a pantechnicon for-miles before they dropped. 
In point of fact the Serbian Army, whose part in 
the Great War we have so unluckily forgotten all 
about, generally did march until it literally dropped. 
A good many of them too had the misfortune to be 
shot by their own Serbian officers. Only for a 
curious reason—because they wouldn’t obey the 
order to retreat instead of attack. For in their 
Balkan wars they had always done the attacking, 
and mot being politically very highly educated men 
they did not see why in the Great War they should 
have to retire instead. And where it came to dis¬ 
organising a whole column and so forth they several 
times had to be shot. . Which seemed a pity. It 
was not, by the way, a Serbian or any other sort of 
a Yugoslavian who gave me that little story. I dug 
it up out of an old book written by an Englishman 
who was attached to the Serbian Army during their 
Retreat. There were two further trifles he men¬ 
tioned that rather impressed me. One was that 
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there had been Serbian* women actually serving in 
, 1 .the Serbian ranks. The other was tbit just as we 
' read of the famous caravan track across the Sahara, 
so in the Great War it was possible literally to trace 
the Serbian Retreat, because of the skeletons that 
were left by the side of th§ mountain roads. It 
. looked then as if I was right, and that these soldiers 
do march until they drop. It seems on the whole 
* rather a'pity that political and financial and journal¬ 
istic considerations should practically have forced 
the British public almost completely to forget an 
* Ally that once barred the enemy’s road to the East 
j* and to India. 

Once I was talking about something like that to 
I an educated Serbian gentleman who ' spoke perfect 
■ English. And he would rather not discuss it, he 

! said; for it was very painful indeed even to think 

| anything at all against a country that had done so 

1 , much for him. But if there were any trifling points 
about the Serbian Army that interested me, I had 
. only to ask him any questions I liked. But how 
was it, I said, that a civilian could know so much 
about the new post-war drill and so forth? And 
he wasn’t a civilian, he said. There are no civilian 
masculines in his country. He might be wearing 
civilian clothes and doing civilian work, but he was 
| a soldier all the same. For he had served so much 
| time, and now each year h$ served so much more 

| time, and the time might come again some day when 

I again he would have to serve all the time. 

As I say, it seems to me on the whole a tremendous 
; pity that we have so completely forgotten all about 
i the Serbian Army.* 


CHAPTER IX 

The Social Frontier that borders Bosnia—Thc Real •, 
Sarajevo—and a Revised Version of the Tragedy 
of '1914—A Moslem Mayor—Mosques and 
Minarets—The Carpet Factory and the Bazaar— f 
Real Life in the Post Office—Alone in Bosnia with 
Three Shillings—The Finest Bank in the World. 

UzicEj Viscgrad, Mesici (and all these places, by r 
the way, ought really to be spelt with funny little 
marks above them that arc beyond the scope of 
English printers 5 type), „ I am not spre which of 
them it was, but somewhere about here you cross 
the river Drina and are instantly conscious of a new 
racial atmosphere. It isn’t a frontier, of course, 
because it is all part of the New Yugoslavia. But 
before the War it was a frontier right enough, with 
the little Kingdom of Serbia on one side of it and 
the Austrian province of Bosnia on the other. And 
even now it is a border-line sufficiently notable to 
strike you as you pass it in a railway train in the 
middle of the night. Or at least it did me. 

On the face of it the thing seems impossible. It 
is all the same Kingdom and it is the same train and 
the same mountains, and after all the Serbians and 
the Bosnians are so far* as the average man is con¬ 
cerned practically the same people. «■ Yes, but their 
history is not the same. It was, I think, in 1804 that 
Serbia first revolted against her centuries-old Turk 
domination, and though there, were intervals of 
* . * * 6 4 
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j reconquest, one might roughly say that for the last 
... hundred years the Serbians have been their own 
T masters. In Beograd itself there is a tiny and ever- 

j dwindling colony of Mohammedans just as there is 
1 one odd Catholic Church; after all, the place is the 

| capital city. But in the country of Serbia that I saw 

■j • there were no Mohammedans and no Catholics, 
j ' Every village and townlet seemed All-Orthodox and 
j . All-Serb. Bosnia, on the other hand, had a very 
j different history. For it was Turkish until 1878, 

. ^ only just over half a century ago. And then after 
that instead of becoming its own master it turned 
j into a Province of the Austrian-Hungarian Empire. 

I And though I know nothing in the world about 
politics, one might guess that its new masters might 
' have remembered the old adage about Divide and 
Rule. And so instead of the Mohammedan people 
j being turned out they were encouraged to stop. 

; . '"And Bosnia has no united people with one religion, 
but is instead a kind of melting-pot of several types 
. .jo far apparently largely distinct. So about one- 
third of the population are “ Turks, 55 Only they 
are not really of Turkish race, but are Mohammedan 
Bosnians, the descendants of the people who Were 
converted, probably more or less roughly, a few 
centuries 'ago; though probably there is a leaven 
of real Turk amongst them. And then there is a 
very strong Jewish element,, and they are, they tell 
you, the descendants of those Jews who were expelled 
from Spain and Portugal by the religious persecu¬ 
tions of the Middle Ages. And they drifted East 
and Salonika is full of them. And then some of 
them wandered North to Bosnia, and in Sarajevo 
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they are building one of'the largest and finest 
Synagogues m Europe. And on top of all are the- 
ordinary Bosnians, both Catholic arid Orthodox. 
Even then the Catholic part of the story has a 
curious origin, which makes it* ehtirely different 
from Old Serbia. Because when the Turks con¬ 
quered Bosnia in the fourteen hundreds, their Sultan 
Mohammed II was so impressed by the appeal of 
the Franciscans to be allowed to remain' in the 
country that he permitted Bosnian Catholics some 
sort of toleration as a favour to that Order. Only 
all his Viziers and people didn’t quite see it, and so 
the “toleration” was not up to very much after 
all. And Catholic Churches couldn’t have spires 
or towers, and as a matter of fact they mostly tried 
to build them underground so as to be as unobtrusive 
as possible and at the sameftime to make a bolting- 
place in case of any unpleasantness, which gave rise 
to a rather curious type of architecture. And I ran' 
into it all about three o’clock on a winter’s morning 
when the train crossed the river Drina and stopped^ 
at some station whose name I have forgotten. 

They have those trains, you know, about as hot as 
a furnace. And, I had watched the third-classcrs 
till I was tired, with the people asleep sprawled 
across the wooden benches, and another lot of people 
in the next carriage playing cards. And then in die 
second-class I had beentrying to talk in bad French 
and hadn’t made a very good job of it. There was 
a giant of a man in one compartment, I remember, 
an old man with about the strongest physique that I 
had ever seen. And he knew a little French and had 
been telling me that he was redly a Montenegrin, 
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only that his little Kingdom was abolished now under 
.. the new regime. And he pointed out on my map 
exactly where his farm was, bang in the middle of 
some enormous mountains and apparently miles 
and miles away from anywhere*at all. And if ever 
I’ was down that way, I was to be sure to drop in and 
, see him. And if ever I am down that way, I will 
drop in and see him. But it was an awful strain 
trying to talk, and after a bit I gave it up and to get 
away from the heat wandered down the corridor 
and out on to the little platform at the back of the 
train. It was rather wonderful with those enormous 
mountains and the snow on their tops, and the train 
climbing up grades that would have given an English 
railway engineer a very had nightmare. Then, as 
I say, we pulled up at a station. / 

Well, we had been pulling up‘at stations all night, 
so there didn’t seem much about that. Then as I 
. - stared casually out; something startled me. Half 
asleep as I was, it looked exactly like a giant Guy 
_Fawkes figure propped up in a ch air on the station plat¬ 
form. All in white, in a long bath-gown kind of thing 
that came right down to the dummy’s heels. Only 
where its face ought to have been there was nothing 
—just a blank patch of nothingness. And with its 
arms held* stiffly dpwn by its sides, it gave the precise 
impression of an enormous Guy Fawkes Day dummy, 
exactly like the things that London urchins wheel 
round in a soap-box on wheels, only bigger. Then 
as I stared, a man in a fez came out of the ticket- 
office and the figure suddenly got up from the chair 
and without a word followed him into the train, 
It was not a dummy after all, but a’Mohammedan 
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lady who had just been waiting for her husband to" 
buy the tickets. And she had a face, of course, only 
it was covered with a square patch of black stuff 
hanging down from the head part, of her robe. 
And one sees how r standing out' against the white 
robe it gave that effect to a man half asleep in the 
middle of the night. We had crossed the Drina and , 
this was Old Bosnia. 


And the next thing was thatwhilethe train was still , 
standing at the station it was boarded by two lads 
both wearing the fez. One was blinded, and rather 
hideously blinded too, and the other was leading 
him. And they went from end to end of that train 
at each compartment calling out something in a 
weird sort of whine that probably stood for “ Please 
remember the &ljnd.” And nearly every soul did 
remember the blind with ,a tiny copper coin. So 
you can see that it was quite a change from Serbia 
proper, where outside the capital there seem to be- 
no beggars. And that is what first made me realise 
that we had crossed some sort of social frontier. 


By morning we had run into Sarajevo, and I am 
bound to say that I got the shock of a lifetime about 
the place. For in every book or newspaper article 
where I had ever seen it mentioned at all, it was 


invariably described as a Squalid Village. And it 
isn’t. To begin with, it is a town of some eighty 
thousand people, or roughly the size of our English 
city of . York. It has three railway stations, two 
on the main-line and one rather odd-looking one 
outside a public-house in the middle of a street, used 
only for a local suburban line. It has electric 
tramways, and over the lines in the streets they haul 
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‘with an electric engine ijie postal sorting-vans from 
the main , station to the extremely big -Post Office. 
' ’It has two quite fine shopping streets, several hotels, 
and an Opera House, a Museum, some enormous 
Barracks, and a yery decent Park. On the spiritual 
side, again, even the most captious visitor ought to 
t be" satisfied, seeing that he is catered for by two 

• Cathedrals, one Orthodox and one Catholic, the 
,Jewish Synagogue that I told you about, a Mosque 

that is one of the show places of the Mohammedan 
world, and any amount more Mosques and Churches 

* of all descriptions. One sees, then, that Sarajevo is 
scarcely a village. 

Again, I am ever so sorry to disagree with all the 
other literary people and to set up an opinion of my 
own, but I differ too about the “jjgualid’’ part of 
the description. Back iq the Wfist I had mentioned 
to a journalist where I was going, and he was a man 
^ -who had been half over Europe, and Sarajevo was 
one of the places that he knew. I must be very 
careful, he said, to take with me a good supply of 
""’Keating’s, for even stopping at the best hotel he had 
been covered from head to foot by bug-bites. Yes, I 
know that it is not a polite topic, but we may as,well 
work it out logically and thoroughly. And besides, 
this journalist wasn’t the only one, for all the 
writers tell much the same tale. Well, I didn’t stop 
in the best hotel in Sarajevo; I didn’t stop in the 
second-best hotel. I very much doubt if I stopped 
even in the third-best hotel. My place had draw¬ 
backs enough in all conscience, but amongst its 
manifold drawbacks that particular and beastly 
form of uncleanliness was most • certainly not 
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included, And I have begi into the best hotel in’ 
Sarajevo, and any connection of that special kind 
of vermin with the place seems absurd. 

In point of fact, I also have traveled through a 
certain amount of'Europe within the last two years, 
and I have been bitten exactly twice. Once was’in 
Portugal—and to save*the feelings of what the papers 
always call Our Oldest Ally, I would say that the* 
scene of the tragedy was about the equivalent of an, 
English common lodging-house—and the other time 
was in a quite decent hotel in Liverpool. But in no 
part of Sarajevo where an Englishman would be in 
the very least likely to stop have I seen anything of 
the sort. We must then, I think, conclude one of 
three things. One, th§t the place* has changed 
extraordinarily*jvithin an incredibly short time, I 
am not an authority on bpgs, but as I believe that 
the things are difficult to get rid of, this theory seems 
rather untenable, Two, that the English journalists- 
who have written about Sarajevo have been deliber¬ 
ate liars. This again seems a theory hard to believe 
of English gentlemen. Three, that the English" 
journalists automatically wrote down precisely what 
they believed that the English public would expect 
to hear, I am'‘inclined to think that Theory 
Number Three is probably the correct solution. 

For most certainly die EnglisS public, and most 
probably the French public too, and the Italian 
public, and one imagines the German public, and 
in fact all the publics of practically all the world, 
neither expect nor desire to Lear anything com¬ 
plimentary about the capital of Bosnia, the place 
that in the old days they used to call Bosna Serai and 
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that we now know as Safajevo. Gan anything good 
-at all, in fact, come out of it? For it w*as the place 
that started the World War. 

Now the usual story, of course, is quite well 
known. Every Header in the world has read it over 
and over again in books and h#s seen it over and over 

• again in newspapers. It is all quite simple. Here 
was Sarajevo, the provincial capital of the Austrian 

• Province of Bosnia, and here was the Austrian 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand visiting the place to 
open some new schools or something of the sort. 
Then as he drives in state through the streets in the 
morning a bomb is thrown at his motor-car. Only 
it doesn’t hit him, but kills some more people instead. 
He drives again through the streets, and this time 
the assassin, Gavrilo Princip, a BpsjwSn student half- 
crazed in his mind with his dreams about an ancient 
Bosnian Kingdom that had existed centuries before 
’in the Middle Ages,*draws a revolver and deliber¬ 
ately shoots the Archduke. And then the Austrians 

.think that Serbia as the next-door kingdom has 
prompted the outrage, and so demand instant and 
severe reparations. And Russia sides with Serbia, 
and Germany sides with Austria^ and so wkhin 
weeks all the nations of Europe are in it and the 
world is arhing and the great World War has begun. 
And when we think it over afterwards and reckon up 
the millions and millions of casualties and the millions 
and millions of ruined households, we do not feel 
particularly grateful to Sarajevo or to Gavrilo 
Princip. 

The facts, of course, are fairly plain. There is a 
Museum in Vienna in what used t*o be the old 
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Arsenal, where In the hall the visitor can look at the 
Archduke’s car. There is a hole in the side through,^ 
which a bullet entered on that fatal drive. Then, if 
you go upstairs in that Vienna Museum there is 
something else interesting. It ‘is* the Archduke’s 
uniform, the red, blue, and gold uniform of an 
Austrian cavalry general which he was wearing on . 
that 28th of June, 1914. It is all stained in dark ' 
patches where the blood soaked through,' and it« 
is ripped again and again where the doctors fran¬ 
tically slit it up in their desperate efforts to find the 
wound in time. It is probable that very few English 
people have seen this relic, but in its way it has its 
interest to us. What, on the other hand, practically 
every English man, woman, and chilcMias seen is the 
portrait of Priftfeip, jhe crazy lad who fired the shot 
that exploded the world’s powder magazine. And 
there isn’t very much doubt about the crazy part, 
because every English newspaper has at one time or' 
another reproduced that face with its days’ growth 
of beard and the haggard jaws and the staring. .. 
fanatic eyes. 

Only jvhen you get down to Sarajevo, they tell 
you quite another version of the tale. Here is Serbia 
and Bosnia, they say, and they pull out your map to 
explain their precise points. And it had all once 
been Turkish, and then bit by bit it had won its 
freedom. And Bosnia, and Herzegovina had at 
once been snapped up by Austria, only little Serbia 
just across the river Drina had .somehow so far just 
managed to keep her independence. So far, they 
add. And then they will tell you all sorts of details, 
and the way they put them rather seems to point tu 
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the fact that Austria would have liked to snap 
jip Serbia as well. Then here, they say, is the 
! end of June 1914, and Grand Manoeuvres of 

j the Austrian Army in Bosnia just about to begin. 

, And curiously enoifgh for those manoeuvres they had 
i the Austrian Army drawn uj> just on the Bosnian 
. side of the frontier Drina. And it would have been 

* extremely unfortunate, of course, if any Austrian 
i . officer had had the mishap to give a wrong order, 

as, say, to a Company of Pontoon Engineers to try 
their luck at floating a bridge across the river. And 

* no doubt such an officer would have been very 
! severely reprimanded. But even with a reprimand 

it might have been too late. For there would by 
then have been, several tens ,of thousands of Austrian 
soldiers across the frontier—the Gpid Manoeuvres 
were quite on the grand scale, and in fact the Arch¬ 
duke was coming down to take command of them. 
And with all the diplomatic regrets that would no 
* doubt have been made, there would have been no 
_ more Serbia. 

Then the tale as they tell it grows still more in 
interest. The Bosnians and the Serbs are about the 
same people, and the population in Sarajevo for all 
the new schools or whatever it was* that were being 
opened, were not 4 too happy about their Austrian 
masters and the Austrian manoeuvres. School¬ 
opening, they saw, was not quite all the Archduke’s 
errand. For there were a certain number of 
Serbian-siding Bosnians in the Sarajevo prison, and 
when the Archduke arrived they were going to be 
hanged. Then he did arrive, and as he and his 
! Generals drove through the streets in* the morning 
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there was the bomb. Ami at the state reception 
that they fave him in the big Town Hall with. 
Austrian sentries at the doors, they warned him not 
to attempt again those lowering, sullen crowds. 
But, he said, he would show the dogs of Bosnians who 
their master was. N<# ten or whatever it was of the 
prisoners should hang now, but twenty. And the. 
Grand Manoeuvres should proceed. And he would 
drive through the streets as though he was in his, 
own Vienna. For with any faults that he may have 
had—and there are reports about his life—that 
Archduke Cavalry General was, one likes to think, 
at least a brave man. 

So he did attempt his drive through those Sarajevo 
streets. Now there was.a little group of men, they 
tell you, whoh^d pledged themselves by the most 
sacred vows that tfie Archduke should never finish 
that drive. They had drawn lots as to who was to 
fire first, and the lot happened 1 -to fall on the student 
Princip. And if he had missed, there were a dozen 
more revolvers waiting. But lie didn’t miss, and, 
so we look upon Gavrilo Princip as the crazy lunatic 
who Started the Great War. But down all over 
Yugoslavia they look upon him as the Man who 
Saved Serbia, And in Sarajevo there is a bridge 
over the river that once was tl;e Bridge of Ferdi¬ 
nand and Sophie^ but now they call it the Princip 
Bridge, and they have „put up a Monument on the 
exact spot of the corner where the shot was fired. 

When they put the Monument up, by the way, 
there were indignant protests in half the papers of 
Europe, and lots of them reprinted the old portrait 
of Princip with the scmi-lunatic face, so that the- 
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| world might judge what man it was that had 
.brought about all the misery. And yes, they tell 
you in Sarajevo, it was a lunatic face, and Gavrilo 
Princip was a .semi-lunatic. That is, they add, at 
the time that the photograph was issued to the 
■» world, which was after he hack been three years or 

j. SO-in an Austrian gaol. But they carefully point 

f * out that no photograph was taken of him before he 
i entered that Austrian gaol, and that in fact the 

suggestion was that the man was deliberately driven 
j half-insane so that he could be photographed like 
: * that. Well, I simply do not know. The thing 
f certainly seems almost too awful to credit. On the 
: other hand, one would scarcely think that the 

Austrians wouli exactly pamper a man who had 
killed one of their Archdukes and direct heir to 
I their Imperial Throne. JOne very curious thing 
indeed is that young Princip went into the Austrian 
\ Gaol with two handstand that his body came out 
1 with only one, It is almost as though that Austrian 
j .. Prison must have been unhealthy. 

I myself have no views of any sort on the subject, 
and merely repeat as an interesting tale a story that 
was told me. If, they put it to me, J dared to write 
.. it I should never get it into print. But I think that 
they are wrong. I should be put down, they said, 
as a secretly paid agent of the Yug9slavian Foreign 
Office, and this time I am afraid that I laughed. 
For International Secret Service agents do not live 
in Grouch End, ■> and, if there is any unscrupulous 
j Foreign Government that is paying me anything 
| out of its Secret Service Funds, then it must be 
1 beeping the business disagreeably Secret, and I very 
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much wish that it woulcV pull itself together and 
forward a'trifle on account. In the meantime'!, • 
suppose that I shall have to jog along’as usual trying v 
to make my living by noting down anything j 
interesting on any side that I eve* come across. j 
There is plenty of interest in Sarajevo and to spare. 

The city lies in a valley with some very big mown-, 
tains all round. Then against the deep-blue sky r 
you can see fortresses on the tops of several of thoser 
mountains; they were the old Austrian fortresses to 
keep down the dominated province, but now, of 
course, they are all empty and derelict, for the *’ 
United Yugoslavian frontier is hundreds of miles 
away and there is nothing in Bosnia that needs any 
keeping down. Thereas a river, and it has been 
dammed so a? to make it run down through the town 
in a series of steps.* There is a sort of park place on 
one side, and an embankment on the other, and it 
was at the turning from this embankment to one of 
the bridges that the Tragedy of Sarajevo happened. 

Then when I was there on their National Union .. 
Day, the anniversary of the join-up of the Serbs, 
Croats,,, and Slovenes, they lighted up that river with 
amarrangement, of electric lights festooned under the 
bridges and over the waterfalls, and rather fine it all • 
looked. And another thing that I admired most ,. 
awfully in Sarajevo was their Town Hall. I cannot 
say that as a rule I am any connoisseur of Town 
Halls, but I was taken to this one as something 
special, and it certainly was., Because though the 
Mohammedans only make up perhaps a third of the 
city’s population, it has always been a pretty 
dominant third, and for years and years there seesa 
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*to have been a sort of tradition that the Council 
should be Mohammedan. So you have got a 
Mohammedamstyle Town Hall and a Moham¬ 
medan Mayorj or whatever they locally call the 
equivalent gentleman. And I saw them both. 

I suppose that it is an uneducated and probably 
rude way of putting it, but tffe moment that I saw 
the Hall I was instantly reminded of the Alhambra 
t Music-hall in our Leicester Square. Probably 
because that is the only other Moslem-style build¬ 
ing that I had ever seen. And the Sarajevo place 
is just about the same sort of architecture. Only 
when you get inside, it is all as modern as modern 
can be, with electric lifts and a rather wonderful 
state staircase^ and some # magnificent Council 
Chambers and offices and so forth. And I was told 
that it was probably the finest example of typically 
Moslem architecture in modern Europe. Then I 
was taken into one of the rooms and introduced to 
the Moslem Mayor, if that was his title. And talking 
to him through an interpreter, he struck me as one 
of the most polite gentlemen that I had ever met. A 
fez cap and a morning-coat he wore. No, we didn’t 
sit cross-legged or anything; in fact, I ha*d been 
worrying a bit about that very point, because it is a 
posture to which my figure would adapt itself with 
difficulty. We sat On quite ordinary chairs and we 
smoked very strong cigarettes arfd drank rather 
queer-tasting coffee. I was a bit nervous at first 
about the etiquette of the thing, because the last 
great Dignitary with'whom I had had an audience 
had fyeen the Pope of Rome, and of course you kiss 
jij^ hand. But it appears that you don’t have to do 
m . A 
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that with a Mohammed^ Lord Mayor. And X 
would please to remember, he said, that my England 
was the greatest Moslem country in the whole world ’ 
—and I’d never thought of that before—and he 
hoped that I would see their # Sarajevo Great 
Mosque, because they were rather proud of it. And 
so I was bowed out. '* 

I did see their Great Mosque and it is very fine.' ■ 
Technically it is the Ghazi Husrev Beg. Mosque^ 
because either Ghazi or Husrev or Beg or perhaps 
all three of them was the Turkish Vizier of Bosnia in 
1526 and built the place. And I understand that - 
it is very famous indeed throughout the whole 
Moslem world. You can go in all right if there is no 
service on, and a guide takes you and serves you out 
with the enormous sandal things that are slipped 
over your boots. * l never knew before, but the point 
is that the Moslem at his worship does a lot of kissing 
the ground, so of course it .wouldn’t do to have 
infidel boots walking over the ground. That, too, 
is why he wears a fez, because you couldn’t kiss the 
ground properly with a hat with a brim. Only 
really in that Mosque it isn’t proper ground at all, 
the whole floor being covered with a simply terrific 
Turkey carpet, and I suppose that it must be one of 
the biggest carpets in the world. Then at the far 
end they have got some huge candles, only they are 
really sham candles if you look carefully, with little 
electric-light bulbs fitfed on to look like the candle 
flames. To anyone who thinks of Mohammedanism, 
as I am bound to say that I did myself, as a dying 
and thoroughly decadent religion, the Great Masque 
at Sarajevo will come as a bit qf an eye-opener. w< 
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Then besides that particular place there are any 
. amount more, and in fact I believe that there are 
supposed to fee a hundred Mosques in Sarajevo. 

. You see their domes and minarets, in fact, all over 
Bosnia, and if yoy are lucky enoifgh to hit the exact 
time you can watch the Moslem priest ascend the 
. steps inside the minaret and come out at the top and 
’ walk all round the little gallery like the one outside 
.the Monument in London. At each point of the 
compass he will halt and cry out the Call to Prayer 
to each point of the town. But it is awfully hard to 
** get the proper time, because it isn’t any use saying 
that it was at three o’clock to-day and will be at 
three to-morrow. Mohammedan time works on a 
most curious basis that seeips to change a bit every 
day. There is a Mohammedan clock stuck up in 
Sarajevo and you simply can’t *rnake head or tail 
of it. And then the Moslem cemeteries too are 
curious, and you will find them all over the place. 
They are not cemeteries like ours at all, but little 
clumps of half a dozen or a dozen graves. And 
I think that the idea is to be buried as near your 
own house as possible. And the gravestones are 
not like ours either, but are simple little* pillars, 
mostly badly out of the true by the way. Those 
that were the pillars of gentlemen Moslems will have 
a stone turban carved on the top. And generally 
near the Mosques and burying-grounds will be 
.cypress trees. 

In the streets, of course, every other 1 woman that 
you meet will be a Moslem, and while some of them 
will wear that black patch over the face that I first 
others will have their whole heads swathed 
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round and round with white bandages, leaving free 
only just a tiny place for the eyes. And then again , 
you will see Mohammedan ladies in very modern 
short frocks and silk stockings and njpat shoes, only 
with just an almdst transparent vpil hanging down 
over their faces. And some of them won’t have 
skirts at all, but enormous bloomer things. With, 
the Mohammedan ladies and the Yugoslavian 
officers in extraordinarily smart uniforms and, 
peasants with queer shoes—emly they don’t turn up 
at the toes like they do in Old Serbia—and tram-cars 
bustling about with perhaps the driver in modern 
Western uniform and then the conductor wearing a 
fez, I should reckon that the streets of Sarajevo 
present about as many qurious contrasts as could be 
found anywhere in the world. 

The oddest thing of all hough seemed to me the 
way in which they all fitted in so perfectly happily 
with each other; because you would have thought 
that all the differences in religion would have led to 
social differences, only they didn’t seem to. And 
one Yugoslavian gentleman I met had been to an 
English University and had then gone home to his 
owq country to be a teacher. He was a teacher at 
one of the Mohammedan schools, and I met some of 
his pupils, and barring the fez you couldif t tell them 
from anybody else. “ And why should you? ” one 
of them put it to me in perfect English, “for were 
they not all Yugoslavians? ” Then there was a . 
story that I read somewhere about Lady Paget, and 
she was an English lady who* had run a Serbian 
Ambulance during the Great War. When sh$ fell 
ill with overwork and exposure and so forth, 
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Serbia was greatly exercised about her. And the 
.Yugoslavian Jews ordered that their 'Synagogues 
should be kept open day and night so that perpetual 
prayers might be offered up for the Christian 
Englishwoman who was doing so much for their 


country. * 

'There is a Church in Sarajevo, too, that rather 
interested me. It is the Church of Saint Anthony 
1 of Padua, and properly speaking it is a Catholic 
Church and is run by Franciscan Friars. I went to 
it once and tried to talk to one of the Friars in Latin 
and made a bit of a mess-up of it. But the point is 
that so great is the local veneration for Saint Anthony 
of Padua that, as well as Catholics, everybody else 
in Sarajevo uses*the ChurcfoOrthodox, and Jews and 
Moslems all going there to pray. ^And in fact while 
I was there myself, a Mohammedan lady came in 
and began to pray. Which for the moment struck 
me as rather cheek. ‘Only I suppose it really isn’t. 

, Then, of course, the stock thing to see in Sarajevo 
is the Bazaar. It is in the " Turkish ” quarter and 
it is exactly like the bazaars that you read of in books 
about the East—with extraordinarily narrow lanes 
lined with tiny little booths. At % back the owner 
is actually making the things, and you can watch 
him hammering qut his brass-work or doing the 
embroidery or whatever it is. Then the front of the 
booth is the shop part where .you can buy any of the 


things that he has made. Only you don’t pay, say a 
sovereign for an, article. You offer eightpence and 
he says thirty shillings, and then he comes down and 
you^go up until you finally meet at a price. But I 
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bargaining went, we invariably met well on his side 
of the half-Way mark. Still, I suppose it is all right * 
if you understand the job. So there are the booths 
where they block out the fez hats, and the booths 
where you buy little Turkish slippers. You can get 
them too in all sorts pf miniature forms, like little 
filigree shoes to hang as mascots on a watch-chain; • 
because the shoe for some reason that I don’t under- . 
stand seems in Bosnia to act as a charm. Then» 
there is embroidery that even I could see was rather 
wonderful, and lace-work and carved pipes and all 
sorts of fine silver-work. And was it all genuine, I 
wanted to know, or was it made for the tourist? 
And they told me that it was all genuine, for the 
simple reason that next to no tourisms ever came to 
Sarajevo. SoTnuch fine literature, apparently, has 
been written on the horrors of travel in this semi- 
barbaric country that most tourists who visit Yugo¬ 
slavia at all confine themselves to the Luxury Yachts 
that steam up and down the Dalmatian coast. 
And then the brave tourists mostly stop on the 
yachts, hoping, of course, against hope that nobody 
will swim aboard from the coast and stick any daggers 
intor them. So that the hotels and Consulates and 
Grand Cafes and Bazaars of Sarajevo see very few 
English indeed. And once I wept to a fneeting in 
Sarajevo and listened to a little lecture, and nobody 
produced so much as a t single dagger. Tlje lecture, 
by the way, was on Shakespeare. ^ 

And one more thing that I suppose-I’ve got to talk 
about is the famous Carpet Factory, because I was 
taken there as to one of the sights of the city. Chly 
I anpsorry to'say that I have forgotten every sin^rr^ 
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figure that I was told.* But I do know that the 
. carpets are hand-made and that so many million 
stitches go to the square foot—or possibly it was the 
square yard,. Then you have a whole family 
engaged upon a. single carpet for a lifetime, and 
nobody knows what the pattern is going to be except 
. Father. And he makes it up out of his head, coupled 
with certain traditionally handed down designs, 

• calling out to his family what lines to follow as they 
go along. Extraordinarily wonderful it all seemed 
to me, because I know that in some houses the 
family would not be at a carpet long on those lines 
before the Wife would want to know what Father 
thought that he was playing at and would be doing 
the calling-out* part herself instead. But anyone 
could see the results. The man will'pick up a bit 
of a rug and throw it down on the floor one way 
and it will be all pink. Then he will pick it up 
and toss it down another way, and as it catches the 
light the sheen will glimmer all blue or whatever it 
is. And that little scrap of a carpet will be worth 
its so many scores of pounds. And for one of the 
really big and fine rugs they may want thousands— 
and get them. To the Sarajevo Carpet Factory 
come the buyers of all the world. 

While, by the w^y, I am on this guide-book stuff 
it occurs to me that one more building that perhaps 
I might properly mention ivould! be the Sarajevo 
N General Post Office. Partly because it is a very fine 
and large building, and partly because I spent much 
of my stay in Sarajevo inside it. For this foreign 
travel business as performed on my sort of lines one 
— d€es not, of course, carry too much money, and so 
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when the year before I hacbgone through Italy I had 
just taken ten pounds or so with me, arranging to . 
pick up more at this place and at 1 that. But it 
doesn’t always function properly, because you get 
to one town a couple of days befoteeyou meant to and 
there is no money waiting; or else things go wrong 
in the Post Office and the money takes longer to. 
come than you had reckoned on. So after I hid 
once nearly starved for a week in Naples, I guessed * 
that it wasn’t going to happen again, and for this 
trip I had arranged that I would wait till I really 
wanted money and then wire to London for it. And 
at both Vienna and Buda-Pest I had had it that way, 
with an order turning up a few hours after I had 
wired for it. And so when I first gat into Sarajevo 
and found that I had got about nineteen shillings 
left in the privy purse, I regkoned that it was getting 
near time for another little draw and went down to 
the Post Office and spent four shillings of my capital 
in saying so. 

Only it didn’t come within a few hours, and in 
fact I visited the Paste Restante quite a lot of times 
within the next two days before I got an answer of 
any,sort. Even when the reply did come, it was 
not entirely as satisfactory as it might have been, 
because there didn’t seem to be ajiy enclosure in the 
envelope that the Poste Restante gentleman gafie me, 
and when I came down to the full details of the 
written message, all that it said was this: “ Regret 
Find Impossible Wire Money Yugoslavia.” Well, 
it put me off my stroke for a minute or so. In 
Crouch End, of course, I have often regretted t^the 
butcher and the landlord and people that for tk- 
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moment it is unhappily impossible for me to satisfy 
. /their wishes; did the Magazine mean*that sort of 
) Regret? Because if the Magazine had temporarily 

j! run out of funds until someone sent it a cheque, it 

| was an extraordinarily awkward time for it to happen 

with me about two thousand miles away and with 
. about three bob left- in my pockets. And, in fact, I 
|' wanted to know more about the business and turned 
1 • back indignantly to the Poste Restante gentleman. 

Only he couldn’t understand a word that I said, but 
j there was somebody in the building, it appeared, 
who would be able to deal with my case, and in five 
) minutes they had fetched her. It was a young lady 

I in the telegraph department who as a child had 

been brought up in New Yark, she told me, and who 
still remembered a bit of English. Afid in a minute 
she had put the whole prpblem on a perfectly logical 
basis. “ If your people,” she said, “ no send you 
\ any money, you no ‘get any money.” And when 


you thought it over calmly and without prejudice, 
that was, of course, just about all that there was to 
say. I didn’t get any money. And thanking her 
very much indeed for her kindness I removed my 
presence and my three bob into the street outside. 

Well, by wagging my Yugoslavian paper about, I 
found the'Police Station, and then with a bit more 
wagging I worried my way to the office of Monsieur 
the Xlhef.de Police. I call him that partly because I 
have no idea what his correct title may be in Serbsky 
and partly because he really did speak French and 
tried to talk to me in that language. Only somehow 
weymuldn’t understand each other, and so in a 
■ imute he gave it up as a bad job, and pretty 
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obviously sent for an interpreter, a gentleman who 
was a teacher at the local College and who under-. < 
stood English perfectly. And whilt we waited, 
Monsieur the Chefde Police was ever so courteous in 
trying to entertain me with coffee and cigarettes; 
only it is difficult to entertain to any extent a man 
with only three shillings in his pocket and not know- • 
ing where any more is coming from. However long, 

I wondered, gloomily, would it take me to walk home r 
from Sarajevo to Hornsey, presumably begging 
my way as I walked? But when the interpreter 
gentleman turned up and we had been courteously 
bowed off the police premises, it was all quite 
different, it appeared, and everything would be all 
right in next to no time. And without delay we 
would go straight round the corner to the nearest 
Bank. * 


Only I didn’t see what on earth good that was 
going to do. For I had nothing in the world to 
pawn, and at home it takes me quite a lot of diplo¬ 
macy to get an over-draft of even thirty bob or so, 
and then I am pretty certain that a foreigner without 
so much as a cheque-book wouldn’t get anything 
at all. But it vyas quite all right, the interpreter 
kept saying, and we would go straight upstairs and 
ask direct for the Manager. And there in that 
managerial roonj and talking through the inter¬ 
mediary I put my business to him. I was so-and-so, 
I said, and I was employed by such-and-such a firm, 
and they had promised to sendee money, and they 
always had done before, only this time there was 
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have looked up my own Post Office Directory, 
. because in it I should have found that for some 
reason there was no postal convention between Great 
Britain and Yugoslavia as to the wiring of money. 
But I wasn’t to woriy, because it would be quite all 
right. “Write out,” he sai^, “your message to 
• your people and we will pay to have it radioed to 
' ‘ Condon. Then they will pay your money into the 
:t »Franco-Serbie Bank in Throgmorton Street and the 
j Bank will radio to us and then the money will be 
yours.” And he beamed pleasantly at his kindly 
I ** solution of the little difficulty. “And,” he said, 

: “ what money was it that you asked for? ” So I 

told him frankly that another ten pounds was what 
I had wanted at Sarajevo, .and then when I got to 
Zagreb I meant to tackle them again* for a further 
fifteen. But they said th^t Zagreb was no good to 
me; because it was still in Yugoslavia and I should 
; still find it impossible to get any money wired 
1 through. And I was to ask for the twenty-five 
pounds all at once to be sent to Sarajevo, and in the 
meantime to be going on with, the Bank would be 
f most happy to advance me perhaps twenty of it, 
perhaps twenty-two or twenty-three. Really if I 
liked, all but the lot, leaving only the trifle for the 
radio messages. . 

, • But, I wanted to know, how on earth could he 
1 do that on no security of .any sort? For really 
h . he knew nothing in the world about me. “ But,” 
said Mr. Yugoslavian business man, “you are 
English, aren’t you? And always one would trust 
the word of an Englishman.” 

-Well, you know,T have read aboift that sort of 

1 '.■ % t ■ 
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thing, and I am bound t <5 say that I had always 
thought theft it was a lie. And here it was literally , 
happening, and if anyone cares to, he may write to 
“ Srbanka Sarajevo ” and inquire as to their accounts 
of the 4th of December, 1929, and if the Bank sees 
fit to answer at all i^will corroborate my story in 
word and in letter. I do not think that I had ever ■ 
in my life been more astonished. 

But of course really one can’t very well accept an" 
offer like that. A cashier might be ill, an Editor 
might be away, a cable might go wrong in trans¬ 
mission, all kinds of accidents might happen. And 
if Mr. Yugoslavian bank manager really had that 
implicit and absolute trust in the English, then I 
should be very sorry indeed to be the first English¬ 
man who even if by accident might let him down. 
And I was very grateful indeed, I said, but I couldn’t 
think of accepting anything like twenty pounds. 

“ As you wish,” he said. “*Take what you will. 
Perhaps then a thousand dinars,” and he began to 
count them out. And as that is only between three 
and four pounds, it seemed a bit more reasonable 
and I pocketed the notes with gratitude. Only 
didn’t he want ^receipt? I asked. 

But it appeared that he didn’t. Because when I 
got my real money, I should, of course,* remember 
to pay his clerk back. “ For you Englishmen,” he 
said, “you always pay.” And I walked proudly 
out feeling as if someone had given me ten thousand • 
pounds. , • 
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CHAPTER X 


J Northwards to Jajce—The Rainbow of the Waters 
** —A Castle and some Catacombs—The Head in the 
Glas$ Case—A Psychological Study of some Bosnian 
Bars—and the Dancing of the Kolo—The New 
Yugoslavia and the Doctor who was making an 
Empire—The Three Beggarwomen of Zagreb—and 
the Bulgarian Student of the Trieste Train—“ For 
all the World Goes Home for Christmas,” 

From Sarajevo the presumably really correct 
thing for a Yugoslavian visitor to do would be to 
follow the railway-line westwards to Mostar and so 
to work down to the Dalmatian «cbast and Dubrov¬ 
nik. That is the place, you know, that at school we 
were taught to call Ragusa, just as since the War 
they have turned Gattaro into Kotor and Spalato 
into Split. Of course the politics of the thing are 
not my business, but it is probably not divulging 
any very deep diplomatic secret to say that the 
Italians are not exactly pleased,' about‘several 
hundred miles of Dalmatian coaSt having been 
snaffled up by Yugoslavia. And then there are 
points, I believe, over which the Yugoslavians are 
not altogether enamoured with the Italians. So 
that altogether it is all very complicated, and 
especially it is all particularly annoying for a middle- 
aged Englishman whb can only just vaguely remem¬ 
ber where Gattaro is supposed to be at all and then 
finds that the house has changed its address, Up on 
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the Northern frontier, again, things have worked 
the other way round, and so what used to be Adels-, 
berg has turned itself into the Italianated Postumia. 
And this General-Post game of Name Taking and 
Name Making has gone on half .through the New 
Yugoslavia, For it is not only the Italian names 
that have been altered, but the old German-Austrian, 
and the Turkish names as well. So Agram turns 
into Zagreb, and Laibach (which I think I- could at* 
least have pronounced) becomes Ljubljana (which 
I know that I can’t). And the Turkish Uskub is the 
Serbian Skoplje, and so forth with every other 
place-name. That there is a proverb about ome¬ 
lettes we know, and similarly it seems that it is 
impossible to create a really good post-war country 
without the Cracking up of a good many pre-war 
geography lessons." 

And they seem to have had just about the same 
complications in sorting out their friends and 
enemies. So, for instance, the Old Serbia proper 
was Italy’s very good friend and Ally; but then 
there are parts of the New Yugoslavia that are very 
distinctly Italy’s rival. And even for the Yugo¬ 
slavians" themselves it cannot be all too easy. For 
some of the country was on the Allied side, and then 
all the Bosnians and Croats arid people that the 
Austrians could press into their armies were forced 
to fight on the opposition side. So that it was 
perfectly possible to find two brothers on different. 
sides in the War, where one had been taken and 
kept by the Austrians and forced to fight for them, 
and the other had managed to get away in . time 
across the Serbian frontier. But’you can hear*of- 
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I ^Vy amount of cases wl^ere the Austrians couldn’t 
r /force men to fight for them because th<;y preferred 
to be shot before they would fire against their 
• brother Slavs ; And up in Banya Luka to the 
North I came* across a street with a funny name, 
l because it does sound odd in Yugoslavian. Only it 
j isn’t really particularly funny,''land all that it means 
i* King Alfonso Street. The Austrians were raising 
\ # their Bosnian regiments, you see, and half the men 
I deserted or were missing. So they took all the 

| leading men in Banya Luka as the capital of a 

f *• district and announced that they would shoot them 
I as an example to the rest of Bosnia. Only the King 
of Spain, who with the Pope was of course the leading 
/ Neutral and the usual intermediary in this sort of 
| thing, begged their lives from the Governments of 
i the Central Powers. And that is*why you find an 
f; Alfonso Street up in thft middle of the Vrbaska 
I Banovina of the New .Yugoslavia. 

I had wandered up Banya Luka way from Sara¬ 
jevo instead of going down to Dalmatia and the 
coast because I thought that it might be more fun 
my way and that fewer foreigners would have taken 
! that road. Also when you come tcf a place called 
Jajce, the map as far as I could make it out showed 
5 some lines .which I couldn’t find anywhere in the 
| railway tables, and'I thought that I would like; to 

I find out what they were and where they went to 

and to see if I couldn’t wander round that way to 
' Zagreb and the main Orient Express route back 
to Western Europe. * And I did find out what the 
lines were, and they were private railways belonging 
X* to timber companies,. Only I couldn’t^iake anyone 
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understand what I said or discover when any trains' 
ever ran or, exactly where they went to or how long _ 
they took, So that part of my idea had to be given 
up, but even so it was quite interesting finding my 1 
own way up to Croatia, and I doubt ijfmany English¬ 
men have been that route before. 

There is Jajce; afid by the way, when you get 
there you pronounce it something like Yaitsec, 

And when I got there I thought that it was one of the, 
most fascinating places that I had ever seen. There 
is a river that makes its stock sight, because when it 
gets to a particular point it suddenly throws itself •• 
over the edge of a cliff and the resultant miniature 
Niagara throws up a spray about as high as a 
church spire. And when you look at it from a special 
place it makes a rainbow with the sun shining on the 
spray and breaking up into prismatic colours. But 
it wasn’t the official waterfall that interested me 
nearly so much as the river itself when I first saw it, 
which was when the Sarajevo train got in about 
seven o’clock in the dawn of a December morning. 
There wasn’t only that one big waterfall, but a 
hundred little ones as the river roared along its 
rapids/ The whole road was covered with their 
spray and with"the floating wraiths of winter mist. 
And you could hear the thunder of the water quite 
a long way off. Then as you saw the thing racing 
along in a ravine; you got an impression of about the 
fiercest and most savage strength that I had ever 
seen. To any real traveller who,knows Niagara 
and the Zambesi Falls and so forth the place would 
probably seem nothing particular. But as I stared 
at the race of the stream and patched the mangled ^ 
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carcass of an unfortunate sheep that had fallen in 
j . somewhere twirl round one whirlpool after another, 

I somehow got*an impression of such sheer savagery 
/ as never beforehad struck me in all my English life. 

I Then as I found, the hotel and washed myself and 
j shaved and got some food and went out again, the 
1 sun had risen properly and I 'could see the place 
*/. better. And the impression of savagery instead of 
lessening -with the light grew deeper still. Jajce 
Was awalled town, and bits of the walls are still left; 

i, - and there is one place where the narrow town lane 
■ “ comes out on the very edge of the precipice path, 

) and there of course they built a gateway with a 

proper barbican and all complete. And I know 
very little about^antiquities ,and I expect that con¬ 
i' sidered as a barbican an archeological Society would 
very likely say that it was 3 much Inferior to the city 
gates of, say, York. Only I am not an archeo¬ 
logical society and am merely trying to. put down 

j. my impressions just as they struck me. And the 
| , difference, so it seemed to me, was this. That while 
j; at York it is all very fine and picturesque and so 
1 forth and makes delightfully cute picture post-cards 

for the American tourists, you somehow know per¬ 
fectly well that it all happened a very long time ago. 
Whereas Jajce doesn’t have any foreign tourists and 
you got instead a feeling that it wasn’t a little bit of 
a show place, but that it was really all true; and that 
with ever so slight an effort the town might do it all 
h again and that then you would be staring at human 
heads, raw and bleeding round the severed necks, 
\ as they stuck them up on pikes over that barbican 
onihe precipice topt I know, of course, that-it is 
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all wrong and silly, and that Jajce is probabl^n 
extraordinarily civilised little town with a proper, 
town council and real rate-collectors and demand- 
notes and all that just as civilised as- Hornsey. But 
I am only trying to tell you the impression that the 


5 

I 


gateway gave me. _ 1 

Then you go up a mountain-side high above the I 
town and higher still above the ravine and the river. ‘V ’ 
At the very top of everything there are some bits of 
ruins of an ancient Castle. And it has got to do 
with one of the Bosnian Kings. That isn’t the still * <s 
more ancient Serbian Empire, of course, because 7 
that fell in 1398. But this was an independent | 
Bosnian Kingdom which hung on somehow until : 

1425, and you can rather guess that they had to do 1 

a bit of fighting up by that Castle to hold out against 
the Turk so long. Ropghish sort of fighting I 
imagine it would be, because though it is perfectly 
true that the Serbs and the Bosnians were oppressed 
for some hundreds of years, they were not precisely 
the race that gladly and patiently turned the other . 
cheek to the oppressor. There is, in fact, a Serbian 
record,of a little rising amongst themselves at a 1 
later and more civilised date, and of what happened 
to tine Rebel Leader. I remember it in my reading, 
because they took a great irorj. chair and made it 
red-hot and then set the man in it as in a mock 
throne. And on his head they pressed a red-hot metal 
crown. When I saw that Bosnian Castle up on the 
mountain above Jajce I believed that story absolutely 
perfectly; because a grimmer stronghold for savage 
fighting-men you couldn’t put your eyes on. • 

Then when from the summit you have stared your 
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fiihat the lesser peaks stretching away as far as the 
eye can carry and looking something like the wave- 
crests of a frozen and stony ocean, they will take you 
a bit down the hill and into a sort of cavern in the 
hill-side and down tome very steep steps and through 
a door; and you will find yourself inside the Jajce 
Catacombs. Now without tie language I never 
gathered the precise hang of their history, and 
• whether'it was the place where the Christians hid 
from the Turks or the Turks hid from the Christians. 
And my private impression was that whichever side 
you were on in those days, it wasn’t at all a bad idea 
to hide from the other man. But even in despite 
of any ex^ct historical data I could see that the 
things were in their way pretty impressive. There 
were all sorts of levels, and you kept going down and 
down. And then at the very bottom of all there was 
a kind of tomb place let into the floor ; and I am 
not at all certain about it, but I rather fancied that 
•this was where the garrison would probably throw 
any prisoners that they caught. The galleries are 
all wired with electrics now, and for a copper or two 
the guide switches on light after light. But there 
were no electrics in those old days, and if you tried to 
picture those underground warrens with only the 
occasional *glimme$ of a smoking torch, the vision 
was about enough to give you the nightmare. And 
when you got to the tomb stage, of course, at the very 
lowest level of all, there wouldn’t be even the torch. 
And I think that you would scream your life out as 
you listened to the* pad of the feet as the men 
marched laughing away. Only the screams would 
never be heard. * * • 
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the War the Serbs managed*to beat the enemy back 
at last and* to re-enter their own Beograd.. The 
Austrians when they cleared had been, in a bit of a 
hurry and had left their flag flying over the deserted 
Palace. And then instead of doing things properly 
in a decent and civilised way with all the best 
politicians making speeches and places being^ 
reserved for the proper newspapers to pose their 
camera men while the speeches were being made, • 
the Serbian Army just rushed in almost anyhow, 
and the men and officers fought like devils to get 
near that flag-pole and that flag, and then they tore 
the thing down and threw it on the road for their 
King to pass over as he strode once more into his 
own Palace. « «• 

If you find your way into some of the Kafanas you 
will sometimes strike a note curiously reminiscent of 
the old days. I do not mean the swell cabarets in 
the cities, but the genuine public-house place in the 
genuine Bosnia. There is no bar in the English 
sense, but there will be scores of little tables and 
waiters hurrying about. And a good lot of ordinary 
soldiers and perhaps N.C.O.’s, and most of them will 
be drinking great glasses of pivo. But a good lot 
will be wearing* the fez, and they mostly will be 
having coffee. For though the Moslem isn’t always 
quite as absolutely teetotal as I believe that his 
religion tells him to be—“ Wine,” they say, the 
Prophet positively forbade, but he said nothing . 
definite about pivo or even spirits!—you will 
generally find him pretty temperate. Only even 
* on pure coffee it is possible for these men to get 
intoxicated. - 
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f , It is the’ music that dijes it. There will be a low 
stage in the place, and perhaps a couple of gipsy 
fiddlers on it and a couple of girls; and one of them 
is fairly certain to have a tambourine. They will 
sit there on that stage all night, from perhaps nine 
till four next morning, which is the Bosnian closing 
time. And barring an occaiional acceptance of 
Sweetmeats from somebody, they will hardly ever 
,speak to anyone m the Kafana. The sweetmeats 
will be bought from boys who come round every few 
minutes, and if you like and are lucky you needn’t 
pay for them. For the boy is generally willing to 
produce a little bag of beans to use as counters and to 
gamble you double or quits for his wares. And I 
believe that we in London used once to do the same 
. trick with our Tossing Pieman. Tb,en every , few 
minutes the little band will strikgjip, and sometimes 
it will be all music or sometimes one of the girls 
will sing. And one of the men may have an enor¬ 
mous instrument something like a double bass, only 
twice the size, and a very curious deep note it gives. 
Then every ten minutes or so one of the girls will 
come round with her tambourine, and everyone 
drops a copper or so into it. Or if you art a swell 
and really keen on the Arts, you can pay ten dinars 
'or perhaps sevenpence and call your own tune. 
And sooner or latdt someone will want a Kolo. _ 
That is the name, you know, of* one of the native 
dances, and they are not qu ite , like d f ces ’ 

because there needn’t be any ladies in it a nd you 
don’t take partners in our sense. But the fiddles 
will begin to go and they will get louder and louder 
and' faster and faster and the tambourine will join 
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in. Now I personally should not know what to do 
with a tambourine except hit the thing, but this 
gipsy girl playing can make it soiyid like music 
from another world, and not altogether a quiet and 
League of Nation?kind of world either. And when 
the whirlwind of sound is at its* height, you will 
gradually begin even" with your foreign and un¬ 
trained ears to pick out a certain wild cadence in th£ 
tune. Then as it gets to one special bar, one of the, 
men will get up from his table and begin dancing 
all by himself. Ever so solemn he is, and at first it 
will even look a little comical. Then an instant 
later another man will join him, and then another 
and another, each joining hands in one long swinging 
line. There will be no circle, but just a dancing 
rank, and as jit sways and curves nowhere and now 
there with the wafers hurrying to move the tables 
from its devastating path? the fiddles will go still 
faster and faster, positively laghing themselves into 
a perfect frenzy of noise. Then with the tambourine 
girl tossing back her mane of hair like a Fury riding 
the Riot, at each stressed beat of her instrument the 
dancers’ great jack-boots will thud down in unison 
with a clang of'Spurs, and as you hurry to remove 
youi'self into a safe corner you can say that you are 
listening to a Kolo. « 

There are any amount of the fixings, and some of 
the names of them I got a man to put down for me. 
As far as I can read his’ writing, I have the Bosnicke, 
the Ficuk, the Bajram Iole, and the Srbski Kolo, only 
I do not know what was which. * But I think if I was 
dying and heard those tunes again with the gipsy 
tambourine gi;l I should be sure Jo remember them- 
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*Then some of them have words, and a \ ugoslayiuu 
gentleman was kind enough to tell me tfomc ol the 
I “ words. Qjiite, queer, lie said they were, and they 
must have coipc down through a good many con- 
1 turies. I think that he was perfectly right, fur the 
! words that I remember were rather queer. There 

: is.something about a Christ Captain and a lurk 

• i • Captain. And the Christ Captain has got a bit ot 
f .land, you know, and the Turk Captain would rather 
like to have it. It can be had, the Christ Captain 
I tells him, perhaps for fair words or perhaps ft >r a great 

/; .* sum of money. Or it can be had, perhaps, for blood, 
j And the Turk Captain says that he has decided to 

* . have that land and that he will pay for it with blond, 
Then the Christ Captain tells him that the price will 
be heavy indeed' I suppose that tho whole thing 
must somehow have been liantkl down from the 
clays of that old Castle tty on the mountain above 

, Jajce and the times when they took King Tomasevic’s 

* head away from him, and I imagine that the words 
might be of interest to some archeological society. 
And I should very much like to be in one of those 

j* Kafanas watching the archaeological society’s faces 
as the gipsy girl got her tambourine fealty grting and 
the fiddles came to the fighting part,* 

There were one or two things new to me that I 
noticed down in tfioac places. One was the glass 
j trick, and I had never hcard.nf it before, and when 
I was first told about it I didn’t quite believe it, 
1 Because at homp in an English public-house while a 
glass, of course, wili occasionally get smashed by 
accident, I never knew of anyone breaking the 
thijjgs for fun. But Jicre in Bosnia it sonws different, 
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and if you go to a sufficiently low-class place and stop 
there long enough you will see it for yourself. Because 
by and by when the fiddles have b.een going and 
there is a certain amount of alcohol in the customers, 
you will hear a flash from a corner, and someone 
will have picked his glass up and deliberately thrown 
it down on the floor. ''And a second afterwards there 
will be half a dozen more crashes as the hysteria 
catches the men one after another. Nobody will, 
take any special notice of the business and everybody 
will pay up the waiter quite happily for the bit of 
damage. It has soothed down their nerves or some¬ 
thing, they say. When I got back to London, I 
asked a doctor about it all, one of the new sort of 
doctors who call themselves psychologists and think 
they know the explanation of everything unpleasant 
in the world. Revoked it up in a learned book and 
found something about the trick and it being con¬ 
fined to the Slav peoples. Then, as I have a scientific 
mind and always like to take all the expert evidence 
possible on a subject, I went and interviewed another 
possible witness. She was a barmaid, and told me 
that when she came to think of it, one accident with 
a glass tn an Eilglish public-house near closing time 
_ on *a Saturday "night would almost invariably be 
" followed by other accidents. One would think, 
my witness said, that it was as if ft was catching. To 
arrive at any really conclusive finding, I am aware 
that I should probably have to go deeper into the 
thing than my Wife might wish nrnto, but even on 
my present evidence I can get a glimmer of an idea 

about this glass-smashing trick. 

Then another little trifle that/ather interested me 
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in Bosnia had. to do with the gipsy men fiddlers. 

^Picturesque sort of people they generally .were, and 
i I 'believe that .they had even got a language of 
their own. For once there was a difficulty, and 
the man who wa t s • translating fo me from the 
Serbian had first to get whatever the gipsies talk in 
translated to him. And then? with all his wild 
| * language, the man will generally have his mouth 
1' simply stuffed full of gleaming golden teeth, the 
product of the very latest dentistry. All the part of 
j K Eastern Europe that I saw seemed to go in for this 
: * * business, and at first glance it occurs to you that if 
only some diplomat could get their teeth out, there 
must be enough gold in the mouths of. the Magyars 
and the Serbians to pay off the entirety of the 
, American War Debts. But really it isn’t a sign of 
as much wealth as you would suppose. Because in 
the old days all the wombn and most of the men 
i used to hoard any savings that they had got in the 
I form of literal gold pieces made up into necklaces 
| and the like. So that when nowadays they go to a 
I ' dentist who understands their little peculiarities, the 
| procedure is perfectly simple. For they have got 
I to have a new tooth, he says, and wh'at abouf taking 

\ one of those gold pieces and letting him make a false 

| tooth out of it? Only it sometimes does look odd with 

j a gipsy fiddler who can’t even speak proper Bosnian 
and who is playing a tune th^t has tome down from 
goodness knows when, and then he has his mouth 
! simply full of the gold of the very latest examples of 
j. the twentieth-century dentist’s arts and crafts. 

! What, however, I was really meaning to say was 
about their playing.. Because sometimes when, it is 
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very late indeed and they*are going round with the 
hat, you will see a customer take out a ten-dinar note,. 
only instead of giving it to the gid he will lay it 
carefully on his own forehead. Then the girl will 
tell one of the fiddlers, and he wjll begin to play his 
fiddle by himself. It will be a funny sort of tune 
that I cannot exactly describe, but somehow it 
makes you feel all odd. Then very slowly the gipsy- 
man will leave his stage and step down right amongst 
the tables, and playing all the time he will walk up 
to the man with the ten-dinar note and play straight 
at him, so to speak, until the pair are all but touching. 
And his fiddle will get nearer and nearer, until the 
hand with the scroll-end in it actually, touches the 
man’s forehead. And f then he \pll take his hand 
away altogether, so . that the fiddle is actually 
resting on the ram’s head and is literally playing 
through him, with his iferves and brain vibrating 
to every chord of the tune. Only you may have a 
job to see this trick, because I think that it isn’t 
officially approved of. And once when I tried it 
myself it didn’t work. I could hear the music all 
right, of course, but I didn’t feel any wonderful 
vibratiSns, but f only an annoying sort of tickling. 
c And it didn’t give me any particular thrill, and it 
most certainly didn’t hypnotise me or anything. 
The only definite sensation, in fact, that I could be 
really sure of was of feeling an intense ass. So 
perhaps I was not in a properly receptive state of. 
mind, or maybe it was because I„am not musical 
enough. Or perhaps I am tdb English for refine¬ 
ments of that sort. 

And anyway I certainly ought not to have talked 
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all this time about Bosnian public-houses of the 
^ baser sort. Because, of course, you donit see that 
sort of thing in .the gentlemanly places, and besides, 

1; we shouldn’t lik,e a Bosnian to come to England and 
! spend his entire time in the Ratclfflfe Highway and 
then go back and write a book about our Quaint 
I. British Customs. And Jjiat reminds me that even 

vl ‘ yet I haven’t said anything about the infernal 

IS. Exports and Imports of the country that I am 

j supposed to be writing about. But as before the 

1 trouble arises that I cannot think of anything serious 

i * * but interesting to say, and so I suppose that Exports 
| and Imports are probably not my forte. I did 

I once try to take a serious interest in the country’s 

J natural commercial questions^ and asked an English- 

j>. speaking Yugoslavian how they were getting onwith 

their Dole. And to my great sunrise he said that 
they were not getting on ht all well, because they 
hadn’t got any Dole. . Which rather shows one, I 
suppose, that the books are right at least in parts and 
that Yugoslavia must after all be a bit of a backward 
country. But, he said, they would like to be up-to¬ 
ft date and all that, and perhaps at some future time 

. j they might have educated themselveS into having a 

J proper Dole; but that at present he'thought that it . 

j; wouldn’t be of much use, because the peasantry 

1 were mostly so ignorant that they wouldn’t even 

know enough to draw it. There Were no genuine 
out-of-works in the whole country, and the ungenuine 
j wouldn’t-workerj were at present generally dealt 
1 with by the Police. Bo that little excursion of mine 
| into tfie country’s commercial conditions fell rather 
flat.. . • • 
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Then once in Bosnia I*came to one place where . to join some other railway lines, and that is how we 

you would have thought that nothing had happened ^ ;j^v get rid of our finished product and pack it off to 
since the Creation, with not a soul in sight and vast, | Western Europe. And I expect that it would. all 

savage mountains all round and everything looking j have been most awfully exciting to some technical 

as it must have dbne ever since the beginning of the . I - expert who had known what it Was that they were 

world. Then I saw a bit of a glare in the sky, and 1 making. 

when I followed thefglare sound the corner of one of | ■ But I didn’t, and sfc the oftly point that really 

those mountains I stumbled upon some enormous 'J^j^mpressed me was the labour part, with huge 
Works. The man at the gate couldn’t understand " ^ Bosnian‘giants practically stark naked shovelling 

a word that I said, but when he saw that I was a * : away at the furnaces and things with enormous 

foreigner he telephoned for a clerk to come. And ' : spades and firemen’s rakes. And in that terrific 

the clerk fetched a manager gentleman, and the * ^ * heat they were working until the sweat rolled down 

manager gentleman spoke a bit of English and * them. That was quite late at night, and what time, 

insisted upon showing me round the j)lace. Now ; I asked the manager, did they knock off? And they 

most of it was entirely,wasted upon me, because in didn’t knock off, he said. For the place was opm day 

spittTbf the bit of English and in spite of any amount and night, week-day and Sunday, month in andmonth 

of courtesy and ewe in explaining everything to me, out. And he hadn’t the faintest-objection either to 

I never even gathered qilite what those Works were telling me what hours the gangs worked. But, I 

supposed to be making. Butit was something in the remonstrated, what did the Unions say about those 

chemical line, and as I know nothing about chemicals - I sort of hours? And they didn’t say anything, it 
I do not suppose that I should have been much wiser .1. appeared; there were no Unions. And, yes, if I 
if they had been making whatever-it-was in Widnes : liked I could ask about wages too; not exact figures, 

or Runcorn instead of in Bosnia and if a Widnes or 1 of course, but there was no particular secret about 

Runcdrn manager had taken me round, ' • [ the rough principle of the thing. The result was 

It was all very wonderful, of course. Here we get rather astonishing, I thought, and 1 said so. And „ 

our water-power, and the manager pointed to the then he told me a little about general ideas. How 

top of one of the mountains, And then it falls down j all over the New Yugoslavia they were openingup 

at so many miliion cubic feet a minute through f the natural industries as fast as ever they could, 

these pipes here, and then here again in these engines, , The labour was cheap enough, and it hardly mat- 

it goes through turbines and gets converted into ' tered about coal with an infinite source of water- 
chemicals or electricity or whatever it was. Then j power to draw updn for electricity. It was the 

you see these railway lines here, they are private technical side that was the difficulty at present, and 

railway lines-> and run fifty miles or so over the jnap lots*of the great Works had to be staffed by foreign 
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technically-trained experts» But all that was com-. JL. 
ing to an fnd now, and in Beograd University, in .>| 
the Sarajevo Colleges, in the laboratories of every * 
technical school of every town in Yugoslavia, there ! 
were young men forking hard aUhe job of learning 
to be the experts who would soon control their own j 
country’s resources. **I forgpt how many hundred ; 
tons a day or a week or whatever it was he told m<L/' i 1 " 

that his own Works were turning out now, but by and 
by, he said, it was all going to be different and it | 
would be so many thousand tons instead. Only 
with those labourers’ wages and those labourers’ *• |® 
hours wasn’t it all going to make a bit of a com¬ 
mercial clash in prices, I wondered! And though 
I don’t know much about it, I supposed that there 
are Trade Rings and Combines that adjust points 
like that. Otherwise, I couldn’t help thinking, was 
not Western Europe rathftr going to feel the pinch 
of the new competition? “ But she is going to feel 
it,” said the kind gentleman. “ Quite a lot,” he 
added thoughtfully, 

Of course as you go North from Jajce things change 
a bit. There is Banya Luka, and you get to that by 
a motof-busnbecause there isn’t any railway from the 
_ South. The bus goes for about four hours along a 
road that has been simply blasted out of the rock. 

There are some enormous mountains and the track 
has been cut sheer out of the precipice, so that you 
have got a wall on one side of you and on the other, 
a deepish drop down into a rivqj: below. Then 
sometimes they couldn’t cut any road even that way,' 
and so they have tunnelled instead and you go. right 
through the rmountain in a gallery all .lit upi by 
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-.electrics. My own idea is that it must be one of the 
finest drives in Europe, but when I got back and 
talked to people they had never heard of it and 
thanked me very much, but proposed next year to 
go as usual to Switzerland, which they had heard of. 
And actually most Englishmen who find their way 
jp Yugoslavia at all by *yay of pleasure go there for 

Hhe sake of,the fishing; because there is some of the 
finest in'Europe, and you can have it practically for 
the asking. Only I don’t see why on earth it 
shouldn’t become a country for the English retired 
classes, colonels and people, like the English colonies 
that at present are found all over Switzerland and 
Brittany an^.places. Because Bosnia is far cheaper 
and more amusing. If the .retired colonels wanted 
serious study, they could try to learn to pronounce 
the name of the place they lived-in, and if they felt 
like doing a bit of fightiilg again they could go to 
some of the Kafanas -and try their luck with a few 
glasses. 

, Then after Banya Luka the mountains die down a 
bit and you are in a great stony table-land with high 
rolling hills in the distance. Then there is Prijedor 
and Sunja and Sisak and you come to the great River 
Save. And now it is Croatia and riot Bosnia af all, ^ 
and the scenery is quite different and the country 
much richer. And’ so there is Zagreb, which is a 
hundred-and-fifty-thousand , population city, and 
. then after a bit—a good long bit—you are out of 
Croatia and into Slovenia and the big town of 
Ljubljana and it has’ all changed again. But all the 
time-it is Yugoslavia, and it is one country now and 
not. a lot of countries. For, I was, talking, to a 
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Yugoslavian doctor and nhat was his one great-^li;. 
theme, that the country must somehow be welded ^ 
into one single Great Nation. . (. 

He was asleep when I first met him; it was a 
little town where"nobody could understand what I 
said, and then the police took me to the doctor’s 
office, and he was fa# asleej^fully dressed on a chair. 

It was between two appointments, he said, and h§*~^ 
must sleep when he got the chance. Generally * * 
travelling was his chance, and he had learned to 
manage with an hour here or an hour there snatched 
in a train or a car as opportunity offered. But this * *1 
time it had been a chair, and now what could he tell 
me, please? , 

A rather interesting doctor in his way I thought 
him "and he* could tell me quite a lot. He was a 
Yugoslavian, and then he had been out to the United 
States to do his specialist Studying. That, of course, 
was why the police had brought me to him, as the 
only ma'n in the town who could understand me. 

Then he had come back to the New Yugoslavia to . \ . 
the Government Medical Service, and it was his 
little job to look after a district about half the size 
of England and to knock twentieth-century ideas of 
Preventative Medicine into a people who as far as 
science went were largely still living in the fourteenth 
century. You had to go ever so slowly, of course, 
and he showed me with intense pride a little map that 
dotted out the places where he had persuaded the. 
people to accept his new sort of wells. Personally, 

I didn’t think very much of them. The only real 
point was that they had a little wall round them, and 
I should have thought that everybody knew about 
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■ thatand that it was not netessary to import a specialist 
from the States to, build little walls. But I was all 
wrong, he said. For everybody didn’t know that. 
The native idea of a well was just a hole in the 
grqund without aijy wall so that*it was convenient 
for the drainage of cows and pigs, which of course 
ied to various diseases.#*And the wall idea, obvious 
•as it might seem to me, was really a terrific innovation 
•which had only been introduced with the utmost 
difficulty and tact. If you went too fast, you would 
alienate sympathies and spoil everything. F or if you 
pour twentieth-century ideas into fourteenth-century 
bottles without being very careful indeed, you risk 
an accident, As he seemed a man who had only one 
idea and who wqrked abou I twenty hours ajjay at 
it, I imagine that he very likely understood what he 
was talking about. * 

It was a colossal task, l?e said, and nobody except 
an Administrative Medical Officer could even begin 
to understand its difficulties. For there were the 
Moslem houses that one practically couldn’t get 
into, and so one had to take Yugoslavian ladies and 
educate them in Preventative Medicine, and^then in 
another generation or so they would be able to # get 
into the Moslem houses. And there were all sorts* 
of diseases,'too, whjch one wouldn’t find in England 
or in the States, and very interesting indeed several 
of them were from the medical point of view. 
Some of them began with the Crusaders, I know, 
because most of Peter the Hermit’s host passed to the 
East through what* is now Yugoslavia, and then 
they-passed again on the way back. And there were 
lots- of Crusades. 'If those Crusaders, I gathered, 
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had kept their proper formhtion in the proper fours.- 
of column of route and had kept their eyes properly 
on their hymn-books or whatever theyused, all would 
have been well. But they didn’t. For some of the 
Crusaders seem to have had roving eyes and to have 
been what one mighty perhaps call flirts. And then 
they would fall out oY the ceiumn of route. Hen'ce- 
some very interesting diseases that have lasted some 
hundreds of years. Certain of them indeed were" 
unique, the doctor added with pride. 

But they all would be mastered some day and the 
country would be brought up to the highest standards 
of medical perfection. Not in his day, of course, 
and he almost laughed at the idea. It was his job, 
it seqjned, to work aboui twenty hpurs a day and to 
do the best he could. And he proudly pulled down 
more maps 'and opened more card-index cupboards 
and showed me how little medical centres were 
springing up here, there, and everywhere. And then 
he, of course, would die, but somebody else would 
take his place. For all over Yugoslavia they were 
training up young doctors with the great idea. And 
by and by it would be one of the greatest and strongest 
countries in Europe. And didn’t I myself think that 
-some of the men were very fine men? 

And I did. Because some, of thole Bosnian 
peasants were about the strongest-looking men that 
ever I had seen. Only in the cities like Beograd 
one also saw some of the most loathsome cripples • 
imaginable. But they, if you took.note of things, 
were nearly always the older'generation. Young 
Yugoslavia seems to be growing up straight. -So I 
imagine that that doctor’s work* was just beginning 
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. .to bear fruit of some sort* And he of course was only 
one doctor out of many. But I am pretty certain 
that they would all have just about the same idea. 

Drink was another medical point, if you call the 
thing medical. Because in the old days there was 
practically no restriction on it at all, and any man 
*with a plum tree couldaiake and sell as much plum- 
hrandy as he wished. And as I had some—I think 
•that it was given me for fun to see what would 
happen to the foreigner—and was extremely unwell 
after it, I can set it down from personal knowledge 
that unlimited plum-brandy is probably not a good 
thing for a nation’s health. But all that is coming 
to an end ijow, and there are taxes and restrictions 
and all sorts of tl^ngs. Twp or three times Iniet an ■] 
actual teetotaller, and the movement* I was told, 
was growing fast. The New Yugoslavia is going at 
least to be temperate. - * 

There are lots of rather interesting bits-and-bobs 
that you pick up going through a country'my way, 
and one of the trifles that I remember was the man 
who wanted me to find him a wife. He was a waiter 
at an hotel in a small town and he understood just 
a bit of English. Not very much, *be«ause'he had 
never been in England and was only learning, 
English out of a book. Two hours a day he gave to 
it, and he showed me where he had done all the 
exercises and then checked them with the answers 
. at. the end of the book and awarded himself marks. 
Only there had been nobody to practise the pro¬ 
nunciation on, and So it had not been too easy and j 
he welcomed me and my few hours in his inn as a 
sort of gift sent direct from Heaven.* And as I in 
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turn shouldn’t have got on’particularly well without- 
him I was*duly grateful to him, and when I left l 
asked if besides his bit of a tip there was any way in 
j which I could help him. There waa, it seemed, for 

j!’ : I could help him to find an English wife. 

It was all perfectly straight and above-board, and 
he was quite prepared to 4ake the journey to The. 
nearest British Consulate to show his credentials: 
But it was this way, I must understand. As $ 1 
waiter he had been saving up money enough to take 
I; a little hotel with. And now he had all but got the 

money for the little hotel. But an hotel goes best 
with a mistress, and it is more economical if the 
mistress is one’s wife. And as I saw, he had been 
|;i teaching himself English, becausp then he would 

take his hotel in some part more or less on the 
tourist track, so thafwhen Yugoslavia got a bit more 
i known and the English b£gan to come, he would be 

well in the running. And an English wife, of course, 

1 1 would obviously enormously strengthen his position 
in dealing with his future guests. And I mustn’t 
think that there was anything about it that was not 
I#'' ■. perfectly straight and correct, for it was all perfectly 

f ,jt| sound business.^ I genuinely believe that it was, 

|y|||| - and if I had known a lady suitable to undertake the 

post I should most certainly hgive written to her. 
HP Nor should I have charged either of the happy couple 
Hr a single sixpence of commission. 

H Trifles, of course, that is all that one does get out • 

jp of my kind of Continental travel, only they interest 

I i me and I would gladly have stopped in the country 

I 1 : for weeks. Only it was getting on now for Christmas 

j and one has got to be home for that. Even back in 
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Sarajevo every shop-window had been full of the 
preparations, and I had bought one of two little 
oddments and ^ent them home for dolls. A job it 
is sending things, too, for there is a kind of Customs 
arrangement for galcels going otlt of the country 
just as for parcels coming in, and it is a bit difficult 
netting down on paper $11 aboil? a Yugoslavian Saint 

' Nicholas. The Saint, by the way, was all oyer the 

place, always very correctly dressed like a Saint and 
a Bishop should be, and never without his proper 
Red Robe and his Mitre and his Gilded Crosier. 
And when you take our particular Saint’s Mitre 
off, you find some sweets inside him. Or ay least 
you did finjl some. Then he turns up, too, in all 
sorts of guises on hundreds of post-cards, only some 
of them instead of having Saint Nicholas arefalnted 
with a very terrifying and coal-black Devil with a 
long tail and a pitchfork instead of a crosier. He, of 
course, gets the bad children, just as Saint Nicholas 
takes the good ones, and the Devil and the Saint 
compete in every window for priority of post-card 

popularity. : , . _ 

Then near Banya Luka there is a place that i once 
went to by accident. You walk out fo^ miles along 
a pretty awful road and then you cibss a bridge over ; 
a very fast-running river. Only it isn’t exactly a 
bridge, if you see what I mean, because lots of the 
planks are missing as well as, bits of the sides. So I 
rather imagined that the river must recently have 
risen and done, a bit of damage. When you get to 
the far side there ism very big and gloomy-looking 
barracks of a building, and as there seemed nobody 
to ’Stop me I wandered in on general principles to 
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see what was doing. What was doing was that the, i 
place was p Trappist Monastery, and when I went 
into their great Chapel it too was obviously all being 
decorated up. So if the Trappists were getting ready 
for Christmas, it ftas pretty clear that I would have 
to be hurrying home. Because from three miles or 
so in the wilderness cfdtside Bgnya-Luka. in Bosnia m 
a late December afternoon it somehow seems quite "i 
a long way to Crouch End, London, N. 8. 4 * | 

Even when you get to Zagreb you don’t seem so 
very much nearer, and I waited impatiently a whole 
day there for about the only West-bound train that ' * 
would accept third-class passengers. In fact, I was j 
so impatient for the train that I am afraid that I 
didn’t in the very least do my duty by the city. It 
is aTiuge town with any amount of history, and a 
University and electric trams and a cable-railway up 
to the Upper City and all'sorts of things, but about 
all that I remember was an enormous and crowded j 
market-place with a colossal statue of the Banus 
Somebody. I suppose that it means Prince. It is 

a bit like our Richard Cceur de Lion outside the 
House of Lords, only, I think, bigger and fiercer, -i 
so I sirppos^ that he was somebody whom the 
Zagrebians are Interested in. And another thing 
was that the market-women’s dresses herein. Croatia 
were all different from the women’s dresses down in 
Bosnia, and that they were using Latin letters 
instead of Cyrillic on them notice-boards. Probably . 
a real traveller would have any amount to say about 
Zagreb. But about the only other; point that struck 
me was three beggars in the porch-way of Zagreb 
Cathedral. Uwent to look at the place, and it is a - 
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sVery fine Cathedral incfeed, and its Canons wear, 
bowler hats which make them look rather odd to 
English eyes. .Then when I had looked and was 
I coming out, there was an old woman in the dark of 
the porch who held out her skinny claws to me with 
j a rosary in them. So I could rather guess that she 
«m^mt that if I gave hen a pemty she would be happy 
to pra^for me. She was a very old woman indeed, 
tod as it happened that I had just changed about all 
the Jugoslavian money that I had got and all that 
was left was the scrap of balance that the money- 
* * changer didn’t particularly want and that I didn’t 
particularly want either, it suddenly occurred to me 
that Christinas Comes But Once a Year, and that 
while I was abouj it I might as well be thoroughly 
great-hearted and give her twopencef Scfl did. 
And she nearly tore my coat-slecve with her grateful 
clawings. Then as I looked round I saw in the dusk 
of the porch two morn old women, and though they 
didn’t say anything they looked most fearfully woe- 
. begone at having missed the treasure. So as the 
train would be going soon and I really didn’t want 
my odds-and-ends of coppers, I raked the lot out of 
my trousers pockets and distributed ^lie largesse 
equally round amongst the three!' Then two’ or # 
three minutes after J had got outside it occurred to 
■ me that it was rather a sentimental and silly thing 
to do and that the trio were probably now enjoying 
a hearty laugh at the gullibility of the fool of a 
foreigner. And#just for curiosity I turned back to 
the porch to catch* them at it. And would you 
believe it, but each one of those three old bundles of 
rags* was saying her rosary as fast as ever she "could 
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go. And I really and honestly believe that they, 
were literally keeping their word and praying for 
me. 

It was pitch-dark in the evening when at last I -did 
get into that West-bound train,"and a very fine and 
large train it was. In fact I rather believe that it 
was the famous Orient Express. Anyway it had a* . 
terrific engine and restaurant-cars and wagon4its and 
all sorts of glories. But if you book third-class you 
don’t go all the way on it, because they turn you 
out for a few hours at Ljubljana, and from there 
you get a slow train to the frontier and then you 
wander on to Trieste and change there again. And 
altogether the business will take you quite a long 
time, ^ „ 

I do hot, <Jf course, get at all the right impressions, 
and for instance Ljubljana, the capital of Slovenia, 
means next to nothing to fine except that I think that 
it is a city that some day is gbing to turn up pretty 
often in little paragraphs in the papers. How 
Monsieur Somebody, the well-known manager of . 
the Savoy and late, of course, of the Ritz, New 
York, originally came from Ljubljana; for there is 
a smalf boyrin the refreshment room at the station 
-there who improved about a shining three hours in 
the middle of the night by giving him&lf his very * 
first lessons in English at the expense of the very first 
Englishman whom it had ever been his fortune to 
meet. When we started he did not know a single 
word, and then somehow he picked up “ Beer ’’ and 
“ Bread ” and “ Eggs,” which Was all that they had 
got in the refreshment line. And then he would 
poinfat othef things, like a Table and what wa§ the 
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English word for that, ahd Knife and Fork and so 
1 forth. And as fast as I could tell him, se he would 
try to write the word down. Somehow I got the 
idea that , that boy was going t to rise in his chosen 
profession, But I expect that it will be some time 
yet before we see the paragraphs about the Savoy; 
forlhs^was a very little boy indeed. 

' Of course from London to Belgrade only takes 
H forty-eight hours or so first-class, but if you travel 
third-class on the wooden seats from the middle of 
Bosnia you may be about four days and nights on 
the job, and all your impressions will get a bit 
blurred. I think, however, that it was at Rakek 
that the Serbian train was suddenly flooded out 
with simply scores of Yugoslavian emigrants, jmd 
about four kit-bags to each man. Fof in the next 
compartment to mine there was a’ man playing 
a queer sort of fiddle thiflg, and gradually all the 
\ other compartments right the length of the long 
Continental corridor took up a sort of endless song 
. to his tune. I do not know whether it was Serbsky 
or Croat or Slovene or what, but it seemed to go on 
for hour after hour with the tang of the strings 
somehow working itself in with the throfcyof th'e flying 
wheels, until in the end we one by one went to sfeep, 
piled uneasily atop t of one another. When we woke 
the train was slowing round a mountain bend with 
an enormous semicircle of flights* just ahead and 
below. It was Italy and that was Trieste. And I 
know that the people were emigrants, because on 
the platform there Was a pretty obvious emigration 
agent calling a sort of roll-call and then marching 
them off to their ship. 1 * ■ 
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Then somewhere, it muSt have been on the next 
train to Venice and Milan and Switzerland and I; 

Paris, there was a Bulgarian student who tried to * 

talk to me in scraps jf French. Ho had come from . { 

Sofia, and how long it had take]} him I really don’t J 

know. But it was ever so hard talking when neither i 

of us knew French properly and we were bothikjrl> 
tired with travelling. So the remarks earnest ever 
so slowly. But it was two years that he had been §1 

saving up for this trip to Paris, and even now that ;f 

he had got it, it scarcely seemed a trip de luxe , for f 

apparently he was living on apples and sandwiches * r .jf 
produced from a shabby little bag. And once a 

when I hopped out and bought myself a bottle l| 

of pjm, bike , birra , beer v whatever you call the stuff 3 

(it’s awfully 1 difficult with all this travelling always f 

to remember tire proper word for the country), he I j 

begged the bottle when 5 had finished with it and § 

filled it up again from the drinking-waiter tap at the 
next station. Verona, I think that was, the place 
where there once used to be Two Gentlemen, only 
they died. Besides apples, that little bag of his held 
paper, reams of it. And every time that we stopped 
anywhere, ^hat Bulgarian student would pull out 
r> his f pad and write down all about this famous town 
or that famous cathedral. He had h trumpery* 
little ring on his finger, and I will swear that it was 
never made for a masi. I couldn’t help trying to 
wonder who the letter was to, because every time 
that he made a note he would look at his ring. 

Right through Domodossola * and the Alps and 
Switzerland that endless letter went on, and even 
wheif about fnidnight I woke up at Vallorbe fof the 
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French Customs the boy was still looking at his 
twopenny ring. • 

Somehow ha made me think about Gavrilo 
Priilcip, that other Balkan student, who had once set 
the., world and himself ablaze; Because the word 
“ student ” doesn’t seem to mean quite the same 
witfrt^ese people as it does with us at home. This 
Bulgarian boy, for instance, was in many ways far 
younger ’ than the average young gentleman at 
Oxford or Cambridge. He had, for instance, a 
child’s lack of shyness, and if our languages had let 
us he was quite prepared to tell me just about every¬ 
thing in his whole life history. He did tell me, for 
instance, exactly how much money he had got to do 
the journey on—^ind it wasn’t much, practically 
pence in fact, over and above his fare ■ of course— 
and he told me how long he proposed’ to stop in 
Paris and how much he* proposed to live on there. 
And that wasn’t much Either, He volunteered these 
extraordinary statements, by the way, at the time 
that I got the beer. He wouldn’t have any, because 
he couldn’t afford the pence to buy another bottle 
for his share. 

Then there were other ways agajn k winch he 
seemed ever so much older than our students, and I* 
"lam fairly certain th^t if he had somehow conceived 
it the correct thing to place a bomb underneath 
any particular Embassy in Paris, then that bomb 
would have been duly placed and he would have 
blown the Embassy gentlemen and himself up 
with precisely the satoe enthusiasm with which at 
Oxford an English young man would enter upon a 
bit of a Rag. ’ 1 11 
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Counting a crossing by Dunkirk, about four days 
and nights'* the whole business took from the middle 
of Bosnia back to the Clock Tower,in Crouch End 
Broadway, and whitest is a bit tiring it has its points 
of interest in the pecfple one nj$ets. There was an 
Italian woman with a baby going to Domodossola, 
and I think that sh'e r must have been in trouble .abpufr 
something, because she was obviously ever so anxious 
the whole journey. Even going third-class there is 
an extra supplement on those international express 
trains and she didn’t look the sort who would pay 
it unless she really had to. Besides, she obviously 
wasn’t used to travelling at all. For in the dark 
she got out at the wrong station, and tfcen it turned 
out tojbe Vogogna, apd the Bujgar and I had to 
hurry most awfully to get all her luggage out through 
the window and then get it in again when she had 
found the mistake and w% screaming out about it. 

And then somewhere near*Montreux there was a 
bit of £ change, with two Englishmen getting into 
the carriage. It was only a very short distance and , 
I suppose that third-class didn’t matter. But they 
were the pukka sahib sort, the retired-Colonel type 
that lives^in Switzerland to make the money go 
^ further, and of course they ignored me, all filthy 
dirty and all that, and quite probably” indeed took 1 
me for a native. But they were ever so full of their 
own conversation, all hbout the visitors and the hotel 
parties and the winter-sports and so forth. I should 
think that people like that must have an,uncommonly 
good time. Only one trifle P did notice—that one 
Colonel asked the other Colonel if he was going home 
for Christmas. They both hoped very much indeed 
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that they would be able to spare the time for the trip. ^ 
: somehow it struck me that for all tlfeir being * 

retired and of tfie colonel type, and probably quite 
well-to-do men and^so fortlk they seemed just a 
tnflc wistful about it] \ * 

T Quite different from another \derly man I met on 
; | *that same journey, paly he M been hours and 
hours back, and I know very well that I get all my 
stories ^ in a most unliterary sequence. But then 
I travelling third-class from the middle of Bosnia to 
I : ^ 0 London takes quite a bit of time on the wooden seats, 
i a *id one gets rather tired and sleepy and events get 
| • mixed up into a sort of general kaleidoscope. Any- 

j; way, this nupi that I am thinking of must have been 

h we h over a day back from l^ontreux, and I rather 
fancy that it was at Zidani Most that he climlsed into 
the train. That’s in Slovenia and*T‘think that it 
means Preacher’s Bridge, *but where on earth the 
man had come from incite beginning to get to that 

junction I do not know, but anyway it was*a good 
way off. A little old German he was, with a big 
basket of provisions meant to last for a couple of days 
; of travel, and he had come from somewhere right 

• m the middle of Slovenia. Once about fifty years 

before he had worked at some technid® place’in, 
Manchester hnd still remembered a bit of English 
to talk to me with. But if he did come from 
. Slovenia, lie told me, that tvas only because he 
worked there, and I mustn’t get it into my head that 
he was a Slovene. Because he wasn’t; he was a 
German all the timC. And now he was going to 
Ljubljana, and then all he had to do was to cross a 
\ country or two to Jesenice and Villach, and Sbme 
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time next day he ought’to be in Munich and 

" German/ and Home. < 

» For,” as he said, beaming all ov,pr his face, all 
the world must go hq^ie for Weihnachten. _ " 

It is silly of them, f course, tyt that is their word 
for Christmas. J. 
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